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Just Among Ourselves 


OW that the Easter season, when we celebrate the 
death and resurrection of our Lord and Christ, is 
past, let us begin with renewed energy to prepare 

ourselves for a larger and more efficient service in the 
interest of our Master’s Kingdom than we have ever 
rendered in the past. 


It will be fine if all our pastors whose churches have 
not yet adopted the budget plan would put on a good 
strong campaign to put our church paper, The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, into the homes of their people. It is 
of vital importance that this be done now, when so 
many have been born into the Kingdom and are start- 
ing to live the new life. These will need encouragement 
and all the help possible in order that they may become 
firmly established in the Christian life and be prepared 
to render a telling service both for their local church 
and the Church at large. Their church paper will give 
them the larger vision for service so that they will not 
be content with merely working for themselves and 
local interests, but will want to do something to help 
others, that they, too, may know the joy and peace 
that can come only to him who is wholly consecrated 
for service. 


We most earnestly hope and pray that our pastors 
will not overlook this opportunity of helping your con- 
verts and others by putting their church paper in their 
homes. 

Sincerely, 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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(Continued from page twenty-two) 


a pastor for the remainder of the conference year. 
A wide-awake and spiritual young man is preferred. 
MICHAEL ERHARDT. 
R. R. 4, Lovington, Illinois. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of South Westerlo, New York, 
is in need of a pastor April 1, 1926. 

Any minister may write to the secretary of the 
committee, R. M. Stanton. Greenville, New York. 





NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 28, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. SMITH, Secretary, 

Geo. E. NortHrup, President, 

JAMES S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 





NEW YORK EASTERN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that at the next annual 
meeting of this conference to be held at Charleston 
Four Corners, June 3-6, 1926, a resolution shall be 
voted on to change paragraph two of Article VI of 
the constitution of the New York Eastern Christian 
Conference, to include a member of the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board on the Executive Board. 


W. E. BAKER, President. 
R. M. SEELY, Secretary. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Second Christian Church of Tuftonboro, N. H., 
is anxious to secure a pastor. We have a number of 
young married couples and children who need and 
are anxious for a meeting and Sunday-school, and 
feel that we can work with a young leader best. 
This is a beautiful country place on the shore of Lake 
Winnepesaukee. Our church has a good many sum- 
mer people who come and help us. We are praying 
the Lord to send us a shepherd. 

Anyone interested, please write Mrs. Levi Ferguson, 
or Mr. J. A. Edgerly, Clerk, Mirror Lake, N. H 





CHURCH WANTED 


The writer, pastor at Landess, Eel River Confer- 
ence, is a member of Northwestern Indiana Confer- 
ence, and has now returned home after being in 
four revivals as evangelist and taking care of his 
own church with a good substitute. He is now offer- 
ing one-half or quarter-time preaching to any church 
that has no pastor until September or until confer- 
ence, 1926. 

P. W. HUNSINGER. 

Greentown, Indiana. 





NEW JERSEY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


A change has been made in the place of meeting 
of the next session of the New Jersey Christian Con- 
ference. This session will meet in the Christian 
Church at Baleville, New Jersey. Owing to the fact 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the above church occurs this year, the Bale- 
ville people have made urgent request that they might 
entertain this session of conference in connection with 
their anniversary celebration. And since the Gulf 
Mills Church which had previously invited the con- 
ference was perfectly willing to give way to the re- 
quest of the Baleville people, the ninety-sixth annua\ 
session of the New Jersey Christian Conference will 
be held at Baleville, New Jersey, May 20-23, 1926. 

W. H. HaAIner, President. 

Irvington, New Jersey. 





UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Notice to all stockholders and trustees of Union 
Christian College of Merom in Sullivan County in the 
State of Indiana: 

You and each of you are herby notified that there 
will be a special meeting of the stockholders as well 
as the trustees of Union Christian College of Merom, 
Indiana, on the twenty-seventh day of April, 1926. 

The stockholders will meet in the chapel of the col- 
lege building at nine a. m. on said date. The trustees 
will meet immediately after the adjournment of the 
stockholders’ meeting in the room designated as the 
president’s room in said college building. 

The purpose of the special meeting of the stock- 
holders and trustees aforesaid is to determine what 
shall be the future action in reference to the said 
college and corporation as well as other matters in 
sonnection therewith. 

By order of— 

Dr. E. A. WATKINS, President. 
Dan O. GETLINGER, Secretary. 








Children’s Week 


April 25 May 2 


Jesus said to His Disciples, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is 


the Kingdom of God.”’ 


—_—— ie ae — 





Fathers, Mothers, and Teachers should do their best to keep 
the little ones in the Kingdom by teaching them the 
vital lessons of Christian Education. 


These books are prepared especially for this purpose: 





Mother—Teacher of Religion, Betts 
Training Juniors in Worship, Jones 

First Primary Book in Religion, Colson .. 
Second Primary Book in Religion, Colson 
How to Teach Religion, Betts 

Beginners Book in Religion, Baker 

First Book in Hymns and Worship, Thomas 
Prayers for Little Ones 
Prayers for Little Children 
How to Tell Stories to Children, Bryant 

Best Stories to Tell Children, Bryant 
Missionary Stories for Little Folks, Applegarth 
Merry-Go-Round, Applegarth 

Mother Stories, Lindsey 

Children’s Missionary Stories, Burnett 

Prayers for Little Lips 

Wee Folks Stories From the New Testament 
Wee Folks Bible ABC Book : 
I i eas anuehiboid cascades 1.00 
Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Bible History 











Address all orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON 
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The National Peril of Protestant, Catholic, 


and Jewish Bigotry 
An Editorial in This Issue 





With Forward Face 


ET me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to nor turning from the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 











So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Though rough or smooth, thé journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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About Folks and Things 


Spencerville, Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence, Rev. J. A. Albright pastor, received 
seven on Easter Sunday and four the pre- 
ceding Sunday. The work continues to 
grow along many lines in a most encourag- 
ing way. 

Rev. M. C. Wiseley, Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence, had very inspiring Easter services both 
at Brock, where three were received, and at 
Coletown, where nine were received. At 
both of these points the work has grown in a 
most encouraging manner under his leader- 
ship. 

There were thirty-five decisions and 
twenty-nine additions to the church member- 
ship on Easter at Danville, Illinois, as a re- 
sult of a Kingdom Enlistment Week cam- 
paign, in which the pastor, Rev. E. H. 
Rainey, was assisted by Executive Secretary 
Howsare. 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Rev. R. F. Brown 
pastor, had an unusually fine service Easter 
with a mission offering of $470.83—a record 
breaker we believe for this people. At this 
writing Brother Brown is helping Dr. A. B. 
Kendall in a series of evangelistic services 
at Springfield, Ohio. 

In this issue will be found an account of 
the unveiling of a memorial window in 
the Haw River Church, North Carolina, of 
which Brother P. F. Fleming has served as 
pastor for a number of years. The window 
is dedicated to the famous Joseph Thomas, 
more familiarly known as the “White Pil- 
grim”—one of the unique and noted char- 
acters of our earlier history. 

The Women’s Glee Club of Defiance Col- 
lege sang at Troy, Dayton First Christian 
Church, and Columbus, last week. The 
girls rendered a very fine program and did 
themselves and the college much credit. They 
were accompanied on their itinerary by 
Dean E. L. Lawson. The Publishing House 
was glad to have a visit from him and some 
of the club while they were in Dayton. 

Rev. W. H. Thompson, who took charge of 
the Laura Church, Miami Ohio Conference, 
in February, recently closed a two weeks’ 
meeting in which he was assisted by Rev. 
Clark Denison, who did the preaching. There 
were thirty additions and a fine spirit. This 
is the third time that Brother Thompson has 
served the Laura Church as pastor—which, 
by the way, is not far from his birthplace. 


Rev. Calvin J. Felton, who fora number 
of years has served the church at Toronto, 
Canada, in such commendable way, has just 
resigned there to take charge of the Second 
Church, Irvington, New Jersey. We feel 
confident that this new and promising enter- 
prise will grow rapidly under Brother Fel- 
ton’s leadership, and we hope that another 
strong man can be secured for the strategic 
point which he is leaving. 

Rev. R. W. Page, president of the Eel 
River Conference, has resigned as the pastor 
of Sparta, the resignation to take effect the 
fourth Sunday in August. For years 








Brother Page has been one of our prominent 
leaders in this conference, and the Sparta 
Church is one of our strong churches there. 
Any pastor interested in this opening may 
write to Mrs. Lura McClellan, Rural Route 
4, Ligonier, Indiana. 

A quarter of a century ago there was no 
better known or more successful canvasser 
for The Herald than Rev. Mary J. Vinson. 
Since then Miss Vinson has become Mrs. 
Lake, and while she will be ninety-one years 
of age on April 26 she still retains her old- 
time fervor for The Herald. We are sure 
that she would be delighted to hear from her 
old friends on her birthday. Address her at 
Veedersburg, Indiana. 

Columbus, Ohio, Rev. John S. Kegg 
pastor, continues to be a surprise and in- 
spiration in the manner in which the work 
grows with its limited equipment. On Easter 
the church was crowded to capacity both 
morning and evening, twenty-four were re- 
ceived into the church membership, and 
fifteen children consecrated. With the right 
sort of building there, there is almost no 
limit to what the Columbus folks would do. 


The mid-year meeting of the Woman’s 
Mission Board of the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence at Versailles last week was a very fine 
one both in spirit and program and the at- 
tendance was extra good considering the 
extra bad day. The mission societies of 
this conference have made a very steady 
and encouraging growth for many years and 
are now a most important factor in the mis- 
sionary education work as well as in the 
mission giving of the churches. 

Versailles, Ohio, Dr. H. A. Smith pastor, 
received five members on Easter Sunday. 
The young people’s chorus of thirty-five 
rendered a very beautiful cantata at the 
evening service, appearing in vestments for 
the first time. The Versailles choir and the 
choir at Riverdale, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. 
Flory pastor, exchanged services last Sun- 
day evening, rendering their Easter can- 
tatas. This is a splendid thing to do—to 
have an occasional exchange of choirs and 
singers among our churches. 

Binghamton, New York, Rev. Arthur A. 
Wright pastor, had wonderful Easter serv- 
ices, with fifty received, several baptized, 
and the largest services in the history of the 
church. This is certainly a very fine testi- 
mony to the work of Brother Wright who 
has been pastor there over ten years at this 
time and three years in a former pastorate 
—making thirteen of his sixteen years in 
the ministry spent at this church. And still 
the work continues to grow. It is this sort 
of permanency on which the great things 
of the Kingdom are builded. 

The newer friends among our readers will 
be interested to know that the splendid ar- 
ticle by Rev. B. F. Vaughan in this issue is 
the nineteenth of the series which he has 
written on “Famous Hymns and Hymn 
Writers.” This has been a very valuable 
series in helping to make us all acquainted 
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with some of the great hymn writers whose 
services have played such an important part 
in the Kingdom. Brother Vaughan always 
writes with a most careful and polished pen 
and we are grateful for his help and trust 
that there may still be other numbers added 
to this series. 

Rev. C. J. Hance, Spencerville, Ohio, one 
of our oldest and best known men of the 
Northwestern Ohio Conference, will have the 
very deep sympathy of his many friends in 
the loss of his companion on the evening of 
April 5, after a very brief illness. Mrs. 
Hance was a woman of beautiful Christian 
character, deeply interested in all Christian 
activities and for years prominent in the 
woman’s work of that conference and great- 
ly beloved by all. The funeral services 
were in charge of the pastor, Rev. J. A. Al- 
bright, with the sermon by an old friend 
and comrade, Rev. G. B. Garner. 

Our readers should not forget that the 
banquet to be given in honor of Dr. J. F. 
Burnett and his long and faithful service as 
an administrative officer of the Christian 
Church is to be given this coming Thursday 
evening, April 22, at Dayton First Church. 
This is only one week away. The committee 
must know how many to make preparation 
for, and so reservation should be sent in at 
the earliest possible date and not later than 
Saturday, the seventeenth. This will be a 
delightful gathering and a bit of good fel- 
lowship which those within reach of Dayton 
cannot afford to miss. The Herald wants to 
urge you to be sure to come. 

Rev. M. L. Teters, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Indiana Confer- 
ence, passed away very suddenly at his 
home at Tipton, Indiana, on March 27, at the 
age of eighty-one years. He had been in the 
ministry over fifty years, and had served 
many of the good churches of that and oth- 
er conferences quite acceptably. The funer- 
al services were conducted by Rev. G. D. 
Foster, assisted by the local ministers of the 
city. Brother Foster has just recovered 
from a _ serious sickness lasting over six 
weeks, of half of which time he has no mem- 
ory. We are glad to know that he is able to 
resume his work with his churches—Oak- 
land and Youngs Creek, it being his thir- 
teenth year with the former and his first 
year with the latter church. 

The Department of Evangelism, under 
the energetic leadership of Executive Sec- 
retary Howsare, is furnishing an unusual 
and, we believe, very effective amount of 
preparatory literature looking to their offer- 
ing the first Sunday in May. We hope that 
pastors everywhere will avail themselves of 
this literature and make the largest possible 
use of it. The Herald urges them to do so. 
And speaking of evangelism, we want 
earnestly to recommend the _ pageant, 
“Evangels of the New Day,” which ap- 
peared in The Sunday School Herald for 
April 11. Brother Howsare has an ample 
supply of these on hand and will be glad 
to furnish them free to any school or church 
that will use this attractive pageant. We 
hope that many will make use of it at once. 
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The National Perl of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish Bigotry 


T should be more generally understood than it is that 
| the real reason why we cannot have more religious 
educational work in our daily schools is not because of 
infidels and atheists, but because of professed Christian 
people whose misguided ardor for their own sect or dogma 
has denatured both their Christianity and their good com- 
‘mon sense. In many communities the pastors and 
churches are so suspicious of each other and so afraid 
that one of the others will get the advantage that they 
hedge every attempt at Christian education in the public 
schools around with so many safeguards and limitations 
as to emasculate any competent program. In many cases 
the whole proposition falls through from pure jealousy 
or from the inefficiency which is inherent in the sectarian 
atmosphere and procedure upon which the program is 
predicated. In other words, there are an almost incred- 
ible number of towns and communities in which the pro- 
fessed Christian people would rather have the children go 
without any week-day religious training, or without any 
competent week-day religious training, than to run any 
risk of losing their denominational grip upon them. 
Every move to put on any adequate week-day program of 
religious education in these communities is checkmated 
by pastors or churches which either discourage the move- 
ment altogether, let it fail from half-hearted support or 
lack of sufficient finance, or else cripple it by restrictions 
raised simply and only to safeguard their own denomina- 
tional interests or dogmas or to favor their own preacher 
or other denominational personnel. Under such circum- 
stances, little or nothing can be done and the children of 
the community are thrown back upon the pitifully inade- 
quate and inefficient training of the Sunday-school as 
their only medium of religious education. 


HEN it comes to the Jews and the Roman Catholics, 

the situation is even worse. In many towns and 
cities quite vigorous opposition has been raised against 
even the most primary training in religion and morals. 
How extreme and unreasonable this opposition sometimes 
becomes is indicated by the following incidents given by 
The Reformed Church Messenger: 


The Messenger has pointed out on various occasions that the 
greatest difficulty seems to be in getting the proponents of re- 
ligion to agree with regard to the possibilities of ethical and spirit- 
ual teaching in the public schools. Many have said that the least 
we could do is to secure the weekly reading of the Ten Command- 
ments, but that proposal, which once seemed commonplace, almost 
started a riot recently in New York. The opposition was led by a 
prominent rabbi, who asserted that “the Decalogue is a part of the 
Hebrew religion,” and that he does not want Judaism taught in the 
schools any more than he wants Catholicism, Protestantism, or Mo- 
hammedanism. A woman objected to the use of the Commandment, 


“Thou shalt not kill,” because she declared it was pacifistic and 
therefore unpatriotic. We read that on the day following this con- 
troversy, when reporters questioned New York clergymen about it, 
they “threw up their hands and fled.” 

Rather than have an occasional Jewish child hear 
something praiseworthy of Jesus Christ, the greatest 
character in human history, these Jewish antagonists to 
religious education in the public schools would have the 
entire child population of the land which are outside of 
the religious instruction of the churches and synagogues 
grow up as pagans—as so many of them are doing. 


HE situation is even more intolerant and inexcusable 
with the Roman Catholics who oppose religious train- 

ing in our public schools. On the one hand they set up 
the claim that the public school is so non-religious, if not 
irreligious, that it is a perilous place for a child to be 
educated—though not too perilous a place for Catholic 
men and women to teach! In consequence of this condi- 
tion, the Catholic Church claims that it must set up its 
own schools and bear the financial burden of maintaining 
a separate school system of its own just in order that its 
children may have the proper kind of religious instruction. 
It is only on this ground that the parochial school system 
can be justified at all; for there is no Catholic whosethink- 
ing is worthy of our consideration who would not admit 
in his sanest moments that the training in purely secular 
subjects is incomparably better in our public school sys- 
tem than it is in the Catholic institutions. There is no 
rational basis for the maintainance of parochial schools 
excepting on the ground that week-time religious instruc- 
tion is indispensable to the proper education and training 
of children and that this is not being given effectively or 
in the right way in the public schools. But after taking 
that position both in theory and in actual practice, many 
of our Catholic friends have the shortsightedness to 
oppose in the public schools even the primary and essen- 
tial elements in religion and morals which they themselves 
profess and declare to be absolutely indispensable to the 
proper education and training of the child. In other 
words, in actual practice if not by purposeful will they try 
to deny to Protestant children any competent week-day 
religious training at all. The result of such a policy, so 
far as they are able to carry it out, is only the more 
thoroughly to secularize and paganize the very schools 
which many of their speakers and periodicals have been 
so free to denounce as too irreligious and too pagan to 
give safe nurture to children. A more unpatriotic and 
perilous procedure both for our nation and for the Catho- 
lics themselves would be hard to conceive. With the pres- 
ent alarming criminal tendencies and record in lawless- 
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ness and immorality in this nation, and with the average 
age of criminals becoming lower year by year, it would 
seem the acme of intellectual density or of the most in- 
excusable and irresponsible religious bigotry, for anyone 
who believes at all in the Christian religion to oppose 
training in elementary religious idealism and morality in 
our public schools. Any theory can be carried to the point 
where it becomes an irrationality. Such a thing is cer- 
tainly being done with the theory of the separation of 
state and Church and the exclusion of religious training 
from the schools when we are thereby paganizing a great 
part of our younger generation, literally millions of whom 
are getting no instruction in religion or morality from 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. The spread of lawlessness 
and criminality is just as perilous to Catholic youth and 
to Jewish youth as it is to the children of Protestant 
homes. Indeed our criminal records ought to be sufficient 
warning to Catholic and Jewish leaders that their chil- 
dren are anything else but immune from crime and that 
their parochial schools are grievously inadequate to hold 
the children of their own homes safe from the criminal 
and immoral tendencies and temptations which surround 
them on every hand. Both Catholic and Jew figure 
heavy enough in our records of crime and among the 
population of our jails and penitentiaries to warn re- 
ligious bigots, Protestant, Jew, and Catholic, that it is 
high time that we all stop allowing our religious preju- 
dices to override our good common sense and humanities 
and get together like sane citizens of a common country 
to try to put into all of our schools, public and parochial, 
enough religious fiber to safeguard the youth of our land. 
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HERE are some things which are too hazardous to 
civilization and to the human race for sane men to 
permit religious or irreligious bigots to play the fool with 
them. The matter of religious education for all of the 
children of the land, as far as possible to reach them and 
mold them through any of our schools, is one of these 
things. If America goes down through crime and im- 
morality and irreligion, the Catholics and the Jews will 
perish in the ruin no less than the Protestants. And 
every little jealous Protestant denomination which is 
afraid to encourage and promote religious education in 
the public schools for fear some other denomination or 
some other preacher will get a greater hold on its chil- 
dren, will perish also. In the light of these incontro- 
vertible facts, it would seem that just plain common san- 
ity and the instinctive sense of self-preservation—to say 
nothing about the common humanities and a decent re- 
gard and desire for the common general uplift of society 
cutside and apart of our own religious group—would spur 
the heart of every American who has any comprehension 
at all of the present day perils to youth, and any faith 
whatever in the beneficence of training in religion and 
morality, indignantly to rebel against any ecclesiastical 
persuasion or leadership which would try further to im- 
peril this great nation of ours by helping to perpetuate 
and intensify the paganizing of our week-day schools. If 
there is anything that surpasses in lack of enlightened 
self-interest and pure stupidity the attitude of religious 
believers and religious leaders who oppose religious edu- 
cation in all of our schools for all of our children, we do 
not know what it is in American life today. 


The Trend of Events 


A Bill to Promote Illiteracy 


If some congressman should introduce a bill to encourage and 
promote illiteracy, the country would either grow indignantly angry 
or take it as the suggestion of an overwearied and irresponsible 
brain. And yet in reality that is just what is proposed by the 
Colton Bill, which would require that a newspaper or other periodi- 
cal must be printed in English in order to be entered as second-class 
mail matter—which is only a roundabout way of suppressing prac- 
tically every foreign-language periodical in America. There are 
many patriotic Americans who assume that the suppression of 
these foreign-language papers would be a very patriotic thing to 
do, as they have the impression that the foreign-language press is 
detrimental to the best interests of this country. 

But if they would stop for a moment to consider the simple fact 
that there are several hundred thousand people in America who 
cannot read English and to whom the newspaper in their own native 
language is practically the only medium of enlightenment, they 
would see how the suppression of these papers would in reality 
shut these foreigners off from all newspaper and periodical litera- 
ture as completely as if they were entirely illiterate and not able 
to read at all. In other words, the actual effect of this bill would 
be to increase the total illiteracy of this nation in a very large 
way. 

These periodicals are the only possible mediums of published 
intercourse through which hundreds of thousands of readers can 
be reached with political and social and religious information, and 
compose a most potent medium for Americanization work. Most of 
these papers are thoroughly patriotic and exert a most wholesome 
influence among the foreigners. In vast numbers of homes they 
are the only reading matter to which older members of the family 


have access. To deprive these individuals of the comfort and 
strength which they secure from such literature, thus to all pur- 
poses imposing upon them the cruel limitations of illiteracy, would 
be as cruel as it is senseless. And to close this most potent medium 
for the teaching of Americanization standards and principles 
would be a most stupid thing indeed. Speaking against the bill 
The Outlook says: 

There may have been as silly bills as this before, but it is hard 
to believe that there ever could have been a sillier. The Colton Bill 
avoids this silliness in terms, but its effect would be equally perni- 
cious. It would destroy one of the principal agencies by which 
American principles can be taught to the men and women in the 
United States who cannot read English. It would not prevent 
aliens from using their own language, but simply from using it for 
the purpose of learning anything about America. 


The Stuff Wars Are Made of 


One of the greatest needs in the world today is a more intelligent 
grasp of war psychology on the part of men and women who have 
the welfare of the human race deeply at heart. It is almost in- 
credible that there are so many who seem to know little or nothing 
of the way in which wars are made. Innumerable men and women 
who deeply desire peace and who earnestly pray for peace and 
fondly think that they are working for peace are at the same time 
advocating the very things which help to create the state of mind 
out of which wars come. Deprecating a future war with Mexico, 
still at the same time they have that bristling jingoistic attitude to- 
wards our southern neighbor which surely will lead to strife. De- 
ploring the thought of armed hostilities with Japan, yet they fall 
for every bit of propaganda which appears in the newspapers 
against that nation. It is this sort of thing out of which wars are 
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made, and there can be little hope for permanent peace until the 
best people in every nation refuse to become frightened and agitated 
over such news matter. Speaking of this fact, and especially of 
how the Japan bogy has been made use of to frighten our people 
into a willingness to maintain a large navy and army, Mr. Albert 
W. Palmer recently said in The Christian Century: 


Quite unconscious of the wickedness and possible future misery 
which their policy involves, the more extreme but shortsighted 
advocates of so-called preparedness find it quite to their purpose 
to promote fear and suspicion of Japan. In order to secure great 
appropriations for military purposes from Congress, and the ac- 
quiescence of the American people in such appropriations, it is 
necessary to point out a foe. It is obvious that a psychology of 
anticipation of trouble with Japan, if it can be created, will loosen 
the naticnal purse strings and make the achievement of a large 
army and supremely powerful navy relatively easy. 

There are those who believe that this movement has behind it 
the cold-blooded, calculating backing of interests which profit by 
the manufacture of ships and armaments. That I am loath to 
believe. The thoughtless opportunism of shortsighted militaristic 
editors and professional soldiers seems quite adequate to explain it. 

They honestly believe that, with a big enough military establish- 

ment, all will be well with America, and they are too blind to look 
ahead and ask where this sort of thing will end. They have learned 
nothing from the armament races in Europe which paved the way 
for the great war. They have no regard for psychology and have 
never paused to realize that in human nature man ultimately does 
that which he persistently rehearses in his mind. Think and talk 
and get ready for “der tag” and “der tag” will surely come. 
_ You may have noticed the illustration of this tendency contained 
in the reports of the recent naval maneuvers in Hawaii as printed 
in a prominent Chicago paper. Not only was it directly stated 
that the size of the “black” fleet which “captured” Oahu was 
equivalent to the Japanese naval strength but, in nearly every 
dispatch, the accounts of the maneuvers themselves were cleverly 
intertwined with references to the Japanese in Hawaii who, by in- 
sinuation and innuendo or open charge, were presented in as un- 
favorable a light as possible. 

_ I know Hawaii and the conditions there and so could judge how 
misleading and prejudicial the statements were, but the unwary 
reader only got what he was intended to get—a cleverly combined 


impression of Japanese treachery and the need of naval appro- 
priations. 


The Circulation of the Bible Continues to Increase 


The American Bible Society reports the unprecedented number 
of 9,069,120 volumes of Scriptures in more than 150 languages and 
dialects as the total issues for its one hundred and tenth year of 
service. This represents an increase of nearly two and one-half 
million volumes over 1924 and exceeds by 1,307,743 the largest 
number issued in any previous year. The increase over the past 
year in the home field amounted to 738,855 volumes, while the for- 
eign field reports issues of 1,677,966 volumes more than in 1924. 

These figures are a source of special satisfaction as they show 
a healthy advance in both fields, with the largest gains among the 
peoples of the Far East. The China Agency broke all previous 
records by reporting 4,075,853 volumes for 1925. The Japanese 
and Philippine Agencies each doubled its 1924 issues. Concerning 
the circulations in China our Agency Secretary writes: “It is nota- 
ble that in this year when the organized opposition to Christianity 
has been more widespread than at any time since the beginning of 
the centuries, the circulation of Scriptures by the three Bible So- 
cieties has for the first time exceeded ten million copies, and has 
crossed the eleven million line.” , 

Such facts are full of significance. The Bible came to the people 
of the West from the Near East. Through numerous translations 
it has been opened to all races in the Occident and has molded and 
shaped all that is best in our civilization and remains the price- 
less heritage of Western Christendom. The Book of Books is now 
open, through scores of translations, to the people of the Far East. 
These people are now receiving it in unprecedented numbers. Will 
it remold and remake Oriental as it has Occidental civilization? 

At the meetings of the Versions Committee of the American 
Bible Society during 1925, consideration was given to no less than 
thirty-eight languages and dialects. Of these, special mention 
should be made of Luba Lulua, which is the language spoken by 
some two and one-half million people in Africa. The completion 
of the translation of the Luba-Lulua Old Testament and the revision 
of previous translations to conform to government requirements in 
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spelling made it possible to begin the printing of the whole Bible 
in this language. The work will be carried through the press in 
1926. This Bible will release new sources of power for good to 
work among the people of the Dark Continent. 

After several years of violent opposition to the Bible, the Soviet 
government in Russia has given permission to Russian Christian 
groups to print Russian Scriptures on the government presses in 
Leningrad and Moscow and the American Bible Society has pro- 
vided between $10,000 and $15,000 for the purpose of making new 
electrotype plates from which to print these much needed Scrip- 
tures. A committee is now busy arranging for the inauguration 
of this work which will make the Scriptures available for all Chris- 
tians in Russia. 

The “Penny Portions” of the Scriptures have proven so popu- 
lar that the Society decided to issue the complete New Testament 
in eleven separate volumes, each of which sells for one cent. A 
five-cent New Testament in English has been issued. This meets 
a crying need for a New Testament for wide distribution by mis- 
sions and individuals. 

As in past years, the American Bible Society has co-operated 
with the mission boards both at home and abroad in supplying 
Scriptures as free grants or at special rates. The limit to which 
this service is rendered is measured by the amount of funds avail- 
able. The report for the year shows a satisfactory gain in the 
United States in the issues of whole Bibles, most of which go to 
churches, Sunday-schools, and mission stations for use in classes 
and study groups. Over the decade 1915-1925, the gain in the issues 
of whole Bibles was twenty-eight percent. 

The American Bible Society operates under a carefully planned 
budget which is made up each autumn with the advice and counsel 
of representatives of the denominations which co-operate with it. 
Every item of possible income and expense is scrutinized with 
great care. The budget for 1926 is $1,271,750. To those who made 
up this budget this sum seemed woefully inadequate. Urgent re- 
quests from both the home and foreign fields had to be denied be- 
cause the committee did not .dare to venture beyond an estimated 
income of a half million dollars from the churches and living 
donors. 

oO 

It will help some to steady American thinking, especially to- 
wards our foreigners, and it will take some of the pep out of our 
American pride to know that sixty-four percent of our total na- 
tional illiteracy is among native-born Americans. According to 
Charles M. Herlihy, State supervisor of adult alien education for 
Massachusetts, there are, as given in the 1920 census, 1,763,740 
of our foreign-born population who are unable to write in any 
language and presumably unable to read. But the same census 
shows that there are 1,242,572 of our own native white population 
who are illiterate, and 1,842,161 of our native Negroes. This is 
surely an unpleasant showing, and quite a significant one. But it is 
encouraging to know that there has been a marked decrease in the 
number of native illiterates as compared to the number registered 
in the censuses for 1910 and 1900. This problem of illiteracy com- 
poses a very grave challenge to the educational forces of this coun- 
try to provide an adequate program of adult education both among 
natives and foreigners. 

sr 

Let The Herald again caution its readers not to become too ex- 
cited over any startling announcement they see in the newspapers, 
especially regarding our educational institutions. It looks quite 
serious, for example, when the daily press states that an organiza- 
tion called “Damned Souls Society of Atheists” has been formed 
among students of Rochester University. But the matter is hardly 
worth noticing and certainly not worth newspaper attention when 
the facts are known that the organization is composed of a group 
of only five or six avowed members, and they almost entirely under- 
classmen. The Campus, organ of the students, resents such an or- 
ganization being paraded as being representative of the student 
body and declares the “student opinion on the matter as being 
heartily displeased with the whole affair and repudiating the 
group’s connection in any official way with the student body of 
Rochester.” And that’s that! 





Famous Hymns and Hymn Writers 


HIS famous processional hymn was 
written by one of the most interesting, 
versatile, and romantic characters in 
all our English hymnology. Sabine Baring- 
Gould was born at Exeter, England, Janu- 
ary 28, 1834, with a strong strain of Celtic 
blood in his veins, being the eldest son of 
Edward Baring-Gould of Lew-Trenchard, 
Devon, which has been the family seat for 
more than three hundred years, and which 
became the inherited estate of the subject 
of our sketch after the death of his father 
in 1872, on through his long life of ninety 
years, 1834-1924. His ancestral line may be 
traced back to John Gould in the days of 
the Crusades. 
In his boyhood days his health was very 
delicate, and he with his father 


‘““Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
BY REV. B. F. VAUGHAN 


French, German, drawing, and chemistry. 

Prior to this, however, the lure of the 
Catholic movement, under the leadership of 
John Henry Newman, Pusey, Kable, and 
others of the Tractarian group, appealed to 
him and he came near being carried over 
through the powerful influence of this great 
movement. While at St. Barnabas, he says, 
“I saw one repeatedly kneeling in a dark 
corner of the chancel, engaged in prayer. 
What I did not know at the time was, how 
he was forming the resolve to carry the 
gospel to the most poor and ignorant of the 
East Londoners. As certainly was this a 
call as was that of St. Paul.” It seemed a 


call to Baring-Gould also, but, not desiring 
to have it lead to a severance from his fam- 


ily, it helped to explain somewhat his re- 
serve at this period. His departure from 
St. Barnabas was a turning point in his 
life, and led to his long time service as a 
clergyman in the Church of England. After 
his pleasant teaching term at Hurst where 
he had come under the influence of some, of 
whom he wrote, “Spiritually I owe every- 
thing to one whose learning, poetry, histori- 
cal knowledge, and profound spirituality 
have made me a very humble and unworthy 
disciple.” The influence of the sunsets at 
Hurst as he gazed upon the evening sky 
awakened more vividly within him the 
thoughts of the infinity and divine perfec- 
tions of the great Creator; and the assur- 
ance of his love, his promises, and his un- 

failing protection sank deeply 
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into his mind and heart. 





spent a long period on the 
continent. Yet as he himself 
says in his “Recollections,” he 
“must have been rather robust 
to survive the castor oil, blue 
pills, powders disguised in 
raspberry jam, the gargles, 
plasters and blisters, the 
leeches, cappings, and bleed- 
ings,” which were administered 
to him. All this interfered seri- 
ously with his early education. 
Still with the help of private 
tutors and an omniverous crav- 
ing for knowledge in general, 
and a passionate love of na- 
ture, he acquired through a 
fondness for books and nature, 
travel and society, and an alert 
mind, with great imaginative 
powers, such a wide range of 
knowledge as was rare, and in- 
dicative of the high aspirations 
of an ambitious mind. He early 
determined to restore the 
rather dilapidated home of his 
fathers, to repair also the 
church, and improve the moral 
condition of the parish. His 
early life became ideally up- 
lifted with such praiseworthy 
ambitions as these. 

He was reticent, and shrank 
from society, finding peculiar 
delight in the quiet charms of 
nature. He spent a term of 
training in Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 
1856. He slipped away with- 
out his father knowing it to 
St. Barnabas, and offered him- 
self as master to the choir 
school; but his parents opposed 
his taking Holy Orders, and, 
not desiring to do contrary to 
their wishes, he secured a 
mastership at Hurstpierpont 
where he spent eight very 
happy years teaching Latin, 








will never let you go. 


The Complete Christ 


SOME of us have the scars of our mistakes upon 

our hearts and bodies. 
along with an incomplete Christ, and we have 
failed, and we came back halt and lame, and at 
last laid hold of the complete Christ. 
have had him all along. 
whole Christ when you go out to live. 
to know him as your Lord and Master. 
you to know him as the one that has bought you 
with a price. I want you to feel, when the strains 
of the world are strong, when unclean hands are 
trying to take away your purity of mind, when 
temptation surrounds and tortures you, that the 
hand that holds you to God the Father is the 
pierced hand of him who gave his life for you and 
I want you to feel that 
Jesus Christ is capable and strong and adequate 
to bear the total burdens even of a world so com- 
plex and so lost as this; and that he is able to 
make you, where you are and under the conditions 
of life which you have to live, a fruitful disciple 
and a true interpreter of his truth to mankind. I 
want you to know him not only in your emotions, 
or to hold him in your vagrant impulses, but to 
put behind the clarity of your vision and the sin- 
cerity of your faith the courage and sanity of 
strong and deep conviction. So that in the great 
hours of trial that lie before you, the larger phases 
of your education and the perfection of your na- 
tures for your eternal life, you may be able to say 
as his greatest disciple said, “For to me to live is 
Christ. I know whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day!”— 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, in Record of Christian Work. 


We have tried to get 


We might 
I want you to have the 
I want you 
I want 


In Horbury he rented a cot- 
tage and started a night school, 
preaching also to the woolen 
mill workers, and _ colliers, 
whose leisure had been em- 
ployed in cock fighting, dog 
running, prize fighting, drink- 
ing, and gambling. This mis- 
sion work at Horbury lasted 
about three years, from 1864 
to 1867, during which time he 
wrote that great hymn upon 
which his fame as a hymn 
writer chiefly rests. 

He relates how he started a 
mission at Horbury Bridge. A 
small choir was trained by him, 
and a chapel was built under 
his direction which was dedi- 
cated on St. Catherine’s Day, 
1865. It is thought his little 
flock of humble folk at Hor- 
bury Bridge inspired his sweet 
evening hymn, apparently writ- 
ten for the children,— 

“Now the day is over, 

Night is drawing nigh; 

Shadows of the evening, 

Steal across the sky. 

“Jesus give the weary 

Calm and sweet repose; 

With thy tenderest blessing 

May our eyelids close.” 
His other beautiful and touch- 
ing hymn, “Through the Night 
of Doubt and Sorrow,” was 
also probably written about 
this time. 

Some two or three years 
earlier, in 18638, he had lost his 
mother, and a few weeks be- 
fore her decease, probably in 
anticipation of it, he had com- 
posed an appropriate Easter 
hymn, “On the Resurrection 
Morning,” which it is said be- 
came a great solace to Queen 
Victoria in her bereavement. 

With regard to his most 
famous hymn, we cannot do 
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better than give the story in his own words. 
In a letter to a friend written as late as 
1923, the year before his death, he wrote: 
“The hymn, ‘Onward Christian Soldiers,’ 
was written on Whitsun Eve, 1865. It had 
been resolved that the Bridge children 
should come up to the parish church on 
Whit Monday, and Mr. Fred Knowles, the 
organist, came to me at the vicarage and 
asked what they were to sing on the day of 
the long walk. We discussed one thing and 
then another. Then I said, ‘I will write a 
processional.’ Mr. Knowles said, ‘You must 
be sharp about it, for this is Saturday, and 
there will shortly be no printing done.’ So 
I sat down and wrote this hymn. It was 
printed, then practiced on the Sunday after- 
noon at school, and it was sung to the tune 
by Haydn—by the mill workers’ children in 
the quaint streets of Horbury.” 

While the children marched to the school 
festival they all sang, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” very heartily. Little did its 
author think he had written a hymn which 
was to have a world-wide popularity, becom- 
ing translated into several languages. 

The melody for this favorite hymn was 
composed by Sir Arthur S. Sullivan, who 
won the Mendelsshon scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, also at the Con- 
servatory of Leipsic. The grand rhythm is 
irresistible, both the hymn and tune, when 
sung in band march, or congregational wor- 
ship. 

His MARRIAGE 

A bit of romance is associated with the 
life of S. Baring-Gould. He fell in love with 
a mill lassie, Miss Grace Taylor. She at- 
tended the mission chapel and the night 
school at Horbury, and sang in the choir. 
She is described as a comely girl “with soft 
hazel eyes, glowing with tender light and 
an expression as pure and modest as one of 
Angelico’s seraphs.” Her father was a wool 
comber, with a small income and a large 
family. Grace was really superior to her 
surroundings, and was capable of sustain- 
ing a much higher position. Baring-Gould 
sent her to York to be educated, also pay- 
ing her mother eight shillings per week, the 
amount Grace had been earning at the mill. 
After her course in the schdol and due 
preparations made, they were married May 
28, 1868, in St. Peter’s, and lived happily to- 
gether for forty-eight years, when she 
passed to the Home Beyond in 1916. He 
lived eight years longer, passing on in Janu- 
ary, 1924. She advised others not to marry 
out of their station, yet neither she nor he 
ever had reason to regret the step they had 
taken. 

His WRITINGS 


Baring-Gould was a voluminous writer on 
a great variety of subjects. He prepared 
and had published about eighty works on a 
wide and somewhat unequal range of 
thought. He ranged through many fields of 
literary investigation and production. From 
the date of his marriage on until extreme 
age impaired his strength, he wrote the 
numerous books which have made him 
famous. We here name a few of his writ- 


ings: “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
a subject he delighted in; “Lives of the 
Saints,” in fifteen volumes, a marvel of 
prodigious literary attainment, and a com- 
prehensive work; travel books on Germany, 
France, Wales, and other countries; songs 
and poems; many volumes of sermons and 
theological works; many antiquarian works 
and fairy tales; a number of volumes of 
fiction, some of which became quite popular 
in England, but never gained popularity in 
this country, as they pictured English life 
and character chiefly. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

He was genial and companionable with 
those among whom he worked, playfully 
calling the surpliced girls in his mission 
choir at Horbury-Bridge his “little white 
mice.” He delighted in telling them some 
interesting story or tale of a strange and 
weird kind. He called his boys his “little 
brown bears,” and when one of his boys who 
once was a member of his class sent him, 
long after, his photograph, a tall figure with 
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snowy white hair, he said in reply, he could 
no longer call him his “little brown bear,” 
but would have to call him his “big polar 
bear.” 


When upon the death of his father, in 
1872, he became the sole heir of the estate, 
as stated in the early part of this sketch, 
he set to work repairing and restoring the 
manor house, which he so planned and de- 
stored through his own architectural de- 
signs as to retain the old world charm and 
satisfy his architectural taste. He also re- 
paired and beautified the old parish church 
of which he, according to English rules and 
customs, then became the pastor, or curate 
for life. Some of the art work and paint- 
ings in this ancient church were not com- 
pleted until as late as 1915. Many of the 
paintings were by his daughter. 

Thus this old Celtic hero lived, and 
worked; reading poetry, writing poetry, and 
living poetry; and leaving behind him 
enough finished work to employ two lives. 

Centerville, Ohio. 


The Waiting Test of Elijah’s Faith 


BY REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


the most severe tests ever experienced 

by the prophet Elijah. If men are in 
action, the enthusiasm of the occasion helps 
them to do more than they otherwise could 
do. The silent moments, the delay times, are 
the real tests. 

Elijah, on Carmel, facing almost a thou- 
sand false prophets, by the very sublimity of 
his courage carries on. But this same Eli- 
jah, later, praying for rain and time after 
time being told that there is not even a 
cloud, presents another type of the man of 
faith, less heroic possibly, but more rare. 

The people after the Carmel test had 
again shown that they were true at heart. 
They may, when first assembled, have 
limped between two opinions, but after the 
fire had fallen, with one voice they had said, 
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THE DAY WILL BRING SOME 
LOVELY THING 


“THE day will bring some lovely thing,” 
I say it over each new dawn; 
“Some gay adventurous thing to hold 
Against my heart when it is gone.” 
And so I! rise and go to meet 
The day with wings upon my feet. 


Te waiting test at Carmel was one of 


I come upon it unaware— 
Some sudden beauty without name; 
A snatch of song—a. breath of pine— 
A poem lit with golden fame— 
High tangled bird notes, keenly thinned, 
Like flying color in the wind. 


No day has ever failed me quite; 
Before the grayest day is done 
I come upon some misty bloom, 
Or a late line of crimson sun. 
Each night I pause—remembering 
Some gay, adventurous, lovely thing. 
—Grace Noll Crowell, in 
Good Housekeeping. 
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“The Lord, he is God! The Lord, he is 
God!” So far as outward evidence was con- 
cerned, their repentance was sincere and 
complete. There was now no reason why 
the drought should longer continue. 

Tho prophet, seeing the direful effects of 
the long continued dry spell, would not wish 
to inflict further punishment. Knowing that 
the rain would come only when he should 
speak the word, he would be anxious to 
speak that word. 

His anxiety to help Israel is shown by the 
intensity of his prayer for guidance. He 
kneels before the people, and bows his head 
to the earth. He prays. The burden of his 
prayer is that rain might fall. But the 
brassy skies seem not to have heard his 
prayer. 

Had there been a weather bureau in Israel 
in those days the report sent out for the 
Carmel district would have been, “Fair 
weather is to continue. There are no indica- 


_ tions of the breaking up of a drought.” 


But in Elijah God had appointed a new 
weather bureau chief. In spite of baromet- 
ric conditions, this chief had ordered the 
storm signals to be hoisted. Elijah’s faith 
was saying, “Rain,” and his words to the 
people were, “Rain, Rain, Abundance of 
Rain.” 

He bids his servant go to the top of the 
mountain and look toward the sea for sign 
of the coming storm. Presently he returns 
and says, “I see no signs of even a cloud.” 

“Just as we expected,” doubtless said 
many of the people, watching the kneeling 
prophet. “He caused the drought to come, 
and now he is unable to make it pass away.” 

Others possibly said, “He is a pretender. 
No man can control the weather. When con- 
ditions are right, the rain will come.” 

But the prophet, still upon his knees, bids 
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the servant go again to the top of the moun- 
tain and look toward the sea. Again he re- 


turns. The look upon his face makes words 
unnecessary. 

But Elijah has but one answer, “Go 
again.” 


Time after time the servant climbs the 
mountain only to bring to his master the 
unwelcome message, “No signs of rain. 
There is not even a cloud.” 

Most people after a futile trip or two 
would have admitted failure. But Elijah, 
because of many previous tests, had learned 
that delay does not mean denial. God may 
be slow in fulfilling his promises, but men 
of faith know him to be sure. 

In this consists the great trial to the pro- 
phet’s faith—delay. Elijah knew that all 
conditions had been fulfilled. The people 
had repented. The prophet had asked for 
the rain. Jehovah’s honor, by the sending of 
rain, would be vindicated. Faith says at 
such a time, “He is delaying, I know not 
why.” Skepticism, on the other hand, con- 
tends, “It is a denial. He has refused. He 
is unable to perform.” 

One can readily understand how the pro- 
phet’s faith was being tested. Repeated re- 
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ports of the servant had told the same story. 
“No signs of rain. Not even a cloud.” 

It is likely, that after the sixth journey, 
Elijah might have said, “Go to the highest 
peak of the mountain. Build it higher with 


stones, and look toward the sea. You may 
have to look long to see it. But God tells 
me that there is a cloud there. The cloud 


may be small. It may be just emerging 
from the sea. But it surely is there. Hasten! 
Bring me back a report. The rain must 


come. God must not and can not fail.” 
In a moment the servant returns. His 
face is now telling a different story. His 


step indicates that he is carrying a message. 
A new light is in his eyes. He exclaims, 
“I see a cloud. It is very small. No larger 
than a man’s hand. But it is there.” 

The prophet rises to his feet. A look of 
triumph is upon his face. He turns to the 
people and exclaims, “Hasten into the city. 
The rain will soon be upon us. The signs 
are for abundance of rain.” 

The prophet’s faith had triumphed. The 
good man trusting in God had won another 
great victory. 

Lincoln, Kansas. 


Personal Interview Evangelism 
BY REV. ROY C. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


General Secretary of the Department of Evangelism and Life Service 


where I received the idea of lay evangel- 

ism, or visitation evangelism, or “personal 
interview evangelism“ which characterizes 
Kingdom Enlistment Week, and which I 
have practiced throughout my ministry. I 
wrote my graduation thesis when a student 
in Yale Divinity School in 1913 on the sub- 
ject, “The Place of Evangelism in the Mod- 
ern Church,” and devoted considerable space 
to the work of “lay evangelism” as I then 
called it. While in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, I prepared a paper on 
“Modern Evangelism” to read before the 
students of the Theological Department. In 
this paper I also stressed the theme of 
lay evangelism or “personal interview evan- 
gelism.” Later when I returned to the 
States to take up my work as pastor of a 
New England church which I had served 
while a student in Yale Divinity School, I 
launched a campaign of “personal interview 
evangelism” which I called “Home Evangel- 
ism” receiving a large class of new members 
into the church after a week of such effort. 

In my succeeding pastorates I made much 
of the personal interview method of evan- 
gelism. And when I was appointed Secre- 
tary of Evangelism in the Forward Move- 
ment program of the Christian denomina- 
tion, I outlined a program of pastoral and 
lay evangelism, which later served as the 
original basis of the Kingdom Enlistment 
Week campaign and which, was later 
adopted by the Board of Evangelism. The 
Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign, under 
the direction of the Board of Evangelism 


[ waco never realized until last week 


and the Executive Secretary, Dr. McD. How- 
sare, has developed around that original 
idea of “lay evangelism,” “personal inter- 
view evangelism,” “home evangelism,” now 
( > 


THE CROSSROADS 


ORD, I am at the crossroads! 
O! help me choose aright, 
For blinded is my vision 
And darker grows the night: 
Lord, help me in my weakness, 
I would not go astray: 
One road is broad and luring, 
One is the “narrow way.” 








Lord, I am at the crossroads! 
It is my hour of trial: 

One leads to wealth and honor, 
One leads to self-denial: 
The gods of earth are seeking 
o win me to their side; 

But O, thou God of heaven, 
I would with thee abide! 


Lord, I am at the crossroads! 
One road is very fair, 

And they that tread its mosses 
Are decked with jewels rare: 

I hear their careless laughter, 
Their songs and revelry; 

But, ah! this road of pleasure 
Leads far away from thee. 


Lord, I am at the crossroads! 
One road is rough and bare; 
I see the crimson blood-drops 
Of One who traveled there: 
He drank the cup of sorrow 
That flooded o'er the brim; 
But he is crowned the Victor— 
And | will walk with him! 
—E. Louise Umlauf. 
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known as “visitation evangelism,” (the same 
idea under different names) on which I had 
been working since 1913. 

And not until last week did I realize 
where I received the first suggestion of this 
modern type of evangelism. I knew it was 
not from Dr. Black, as I had written my 
thesis on evangelism at Yale ten years be- 
fore he introduced his program which he 
first called “Silent Evangelism.” I knew 
it was not from Dr. Kernahan, for he states 
in his book on visitation evangelism that he 
was a convert to this type of evangelism 
after the World War. Each of these men, 
who are without question the greatest lead- 
ers in modern evangelism, adopted the idea 
independently of anyone else, and each has 
developed his program in his own original 
manner. Of course we have all declared it 
was “Jesus’ program of evangelism.” He 
was indeed the author of this modern type 
of evangelism. And all evangelistic pastors 
down through the years have practiced this 
type of evangelism in some measure. 

After returning home last week from the 
Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign I had 
conducted in father’s church in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, the whole origin of the idea 
of visitation evangelism in my own minis- 
try dawned upon me. 

It was while I was a student at Des 
Moines University, that as a pastor of a 
Congregational Church near Des Moines, I 
was being assisted by my father in an evan- 
gelistic campaign. I remember now as dis- 
tinctly as if it had only been yesterday, how 
he asked for the names of all the people in 
the community who were kindly disposed to 
the church I was serving; how he asked for 
a list of those in the Sunday-school who 
were not members of the church, and how 
he asked for a list of the key men and 
women of the community who were not 
Christians; how he asked each member of 
the church to have a prayer list of those 
they wished to win to Christ, asking all the 
workers to pledge themselves to pray at a 
certain time each day for those on the 
prayer list; and then how he asked the mem- 
bers to go two by two on a certain day to 
call on certain individuals in the interest of 
winning them to Christ and the Church. 

Of course no detailed systematic program 
such as we now have in our Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week was made for the work. But the 
principal idea that has grown into our King- 
dom Enlistment Week campaign was there. 
As I write these lines father does not know 
that he gave me the idea which later gripped 
me as a student in the seminary, the idea 
which determined the subject of my gradua- 
tion thesis, the idea which inspired whatever 
contribution I was able to make as Secre- 
tary of Evangelism in our Forward Move- 
ment campaign, the idea which has proved 
so helpful in my ministry, and which finds 
expression in its developed form in the King- 
dom Enlistment Week program given our 
beloved denomination by the Department of 
Evangelism and Life Service. 

Some of the readers of these lines who 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God.—Ps. 14:1. 
I love thee, O Jehovah, my strength.—Ps. 
18:1. 
oO 


There is much more in this contrast than 
an insinuation directed toward the unbe- 
liever; there is even more than an easy en- 
dorsement of the man of faith. We have 
here two answers to the problem of religion. 

What a wide difference of attitude! In 
one there is a suggestion of dejected spirit, 
no moral commitments, and apparently no 
expectant future. In the other there is 
seasoned confidence, an affectionate idealism, 
and a faith that is conversant with the di- 
recting power believed to be in the world. 

The unbelief here is not the kind that is 
often found in some eager mind that seeks 
to know things. An unbelief that is active 
in deep inquiry is even better than an easy- 
going faith that is ready to accept any ex- 
planation of things without questioning. All 
hail to those who endeavor to undergird 
their acceptances with careful judgment; 
they are the ones who seek; therefore, they 
are the ones who find. Like an _ honest 
Thomas, there is strong promise that they 
will come to full measures of spiritual con- 
viction. 

But unbelief, in its grosser forms, has 
long seemed unwholesome to the most of 
people who look seriously at the problems of 
life and conduct. It offers nothing to the 
inner life; it even disregards such life. It 
stimulates no attractive emotion; more fre- 
quently it becomes a vent for low in- 
dulgence and an excuse for destructive dis- 
sipation. 

There is an unbelief of thoughtlessness. 
Action is never looked at with any interest 
in its consequences. Or, if the problem of 
consequences comes up,—as it is sure to do 
—this thoughtlessness becomes something 
like stubborn indifference. The persistent 
criminal seems to be something like this in 
his nature; he is not teachable even in ex- 
perience. And that is disastrous unbelief. 

Little wonder that the moral poet said, 
“The fool hath said ... there is no God.” 

Oo 


“But my one unchanged obsession, whereso- 
e’er my feet have trod, ‘+ 
Is a keen, enormous, haunting, never-sated 
thirst for God.” 
eS 
This look at lifeless unbelief aids us in 
justifying the attitude in life usually called 
faith. More than that, it helps us to under- 
stand that in the best examples of faith 
there is a quality that can endure any acid 
test known to human experience. Men have 
died for their faith. And in the most of 
such instances we will find that it was be- 
cause they dared with all their powers to 
live for it. 
No doubt here we find one of the reasons 
for what we usually call “the cross” in our 
language of religious experience. Jesus saw 


a way out of human difficulty if all men 
would follow it. He had found imperishable 
joy, strength, and conscious and well satis- 
fied conviction in the spiritual relationships 
with God and man. These thrilled him! 
Apart from them life would have been arti- 
ficial and wrong. He would have all men 
know and understand the secret beneficence 
and the open, healthful eagerness of the 
faith that he had found. 

So did Paul live for his faith. When he 
actually saw the right and made his ad- 
justment to it, and then proved in his own 
experience that he had found something that 
was exceedingly richer and nobler, he 
seemed to spare no effort in extending to 
others his new joy and changed conviction. 

Examples are many and varied since 
those days, as all of us know; and each of 
them points to a kind of spiritual quality 
that can not be easily, if at all, broken down. 
Here we come to meanings of life that are 
clear enough, and sure enough, and rich 
enough to leap into evangelistic motives and 
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He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air: 
He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 
Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 


We linger at the vigil 
With him who bent the knee, 
To watch the old-time lilies 
In distant Galilee; 
And still the worship deepens 
And quickens into new, 
As brightening down the ages 
God’s secret thrilleth through. 


O toiler of the lily, 
Thy touch is in the Man! 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But limits the angel-lan. 
The flowers’ horizon open! 
The blossom vaster shows! 
We hear thy wide world’s echo,— 
See how the lily grows! 
—William Channing Gannett. 
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otherwise to regulate the whole purpose-pro- 


gram of living. 
Ga 


And they who think cannot do else than 
see the usefulness of this type of spirit; 
and it stands in great contrast to the mo- 
tiveless, lifeless unconcern of those who have 
no special ideal either to live for, or to die 
for. 


What can we say, then, are the justifica- 
tions of a valid faith? 

Well, naturally, we can only speak simply 
and modestly on such a question; yet some 
distinctive elements seem to be easily ap- 
parent and these are what we wish to ob- 
serve. 

There is a definitely worth-while order of 
things in the world with which each of us 
has vitally to do. Right and wrong come to 
be issues just as quickly as we become 
thoughtful. Serious interest soon shows 
that it is the right that enlarges us and 
gives promise for the days ahead. And 
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there becomes a deeply established convic- 
tion of duty and purpose for us. 

The foolish do not dip so deeply into life 
as this. 

Then to the most of us, this very order of 
things suggests a creative spirit near enough 
for our comradeship, real enough for a firm- 
ness of faith that this comradeship is a 
saving experience for the world, and good 
enough to stir the finest of our reverence 
and to inspire the greatest of our love. 

Some days ago a scientist said something 
like this: The more that I study nature the 
better I can understand God. Well, there 
may be more accessible fields than that for 
the rest of us. It seems possible for every 
one to say: The more I observe human ex- 
perience, and the more I share in it, the 
more I believe in the purposefulness of the 
universe and the better I can understand 
its Maker and its moving force. 

Perhaps the foolish still are with us. 
Little they may care for observation either 
of nature or of human experience. Life is 
in the heyday, joys everywhere abound; why 
bother about thinking through it all! And 
life and the world keep moving. It goes 
without their effort; no doubt it will cor- 
tinue to do so after they are gone. Why 
trouble about it? 

But faith gives the reason to those whu 
seek tc live wisely. And they have much to 
assure them that they have that which can- 
not be taken away from them. 


| a 


I bent unte the ground 

And I heard the quiet sound 
Which the grasses make when they 
Come up laughing from the clay. 


“We are the voice of God,” they said: 
Thereupon I bent my head 

Down again that I might see 

If they truly spoke to me. 

But around me everywhere 

Urass and tree and mountain were 
Thundering in a mighty gles, 

“We are the voice of deity.” 


And I lept from where I lay, 

I danced upon the laughing clay, 

And to the rock that sang beside, 

“We are the voice of God,” I cried. 
—James Stevens. 
oe 


Just how far does our own trivial interest 
become a statement of unbelief by the very 
lack of serious concern? 

How much do we see in the world about 
us, and in the experiences of men and 
women, that gives us a sense of something 
that is of loveliness and beauty and love 
that is ruling the world? 

as 

We love thee, too, O Jehovah, our 
strength. However we may have been in- 
volved in that which was thoughtless and 
wrong, we seek to leave it in our quest for 
thee. Spare us from action that denies thee 
or that disregards the laws of right in the 
world: And as we see more of thy loveli- 
ness, help us to set it into the ways of men 
that thy glory may be seen to be among us. 
Amen. ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Patterns 

HE patterns for the dresses for Porto 

Rican children have been supplied by 
Mrs. W. H. Martin, but Mrs. Martin wishes 
me to tell you that any simple, plain pattern 
for children will answer the purpose. She 
suggests, also, that the dresses and rompers 
be made in different sizes so as to accom- 
modate more children. 


The Honor Roll 
ais prolonged cool weather may interfere 
with house cleaning and garden making, 
but it does not hinder extension work in 
your missionary society. How many new 
members have you to report by May 1? 


Summer Schools of Missions 


HE Summer Schools of 1926, under the 

auspices of the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee of the Central West for Missions will 
be held as follows: Winona Lake, Indiana, 
June 19 to 26; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
June 28 to July 5. Both of these places are 
unparalleled for natural beauty. They pre- 
sent a remarkable opportunity to those who 
attend to combine a very happy and profit- 
able vacation with inspiration and study. 

Courses offered will include lectures, 
normal and study classes on textbooks, 
“The Rural Church” and “The Moslem 
World.” Forums, Bible classes, platform 
meetings, and addresses by many mission- 
aries will form the program. 

Estimated expense for week, twenty-five 
dollars. For further information, write the 
Chairman of Publicity, Mrs. Jesse J. Kol- 
mos, 511 N. Seventh Avenue, Maywood, 
Illinois. 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Raising the Level 


AST week we stated that in the per 

capita giving to denominational benevo- 
lences we stand twenty-third down the list 
among the twenty-five leading denomina- 
tions in the United Stewardship Council; 
that giving runs from $2.30 to $14.95 per 
capita with an average of $4.11; that only 
two are below us in their per capita giving 
for denominational benevolences. 

This week we call attention to the giving 
for all benevolent purposes. For such, the 
same twenty-five denominations gave a per 
capita average of $5.71. This includes all 
benevolences—denominational, local, and 
outside. Our per capita giving for the same 
is $3.78, about two-thirds of the general 
average. The denominations varied from 
$2.82 to $16.18 per capita. We are nine- 
teenth down the list. 


Is it not time for our pastors, churches, 
conference officials, to give this matter 
serious consideration? Are we going to do 
a worthy part in the kingdom work? Are 
we going to sit still and let others carry on 
the work? “Moses said unto the children 
of God and to the children of Reuben, ‘Shall 
your brethren go to war, and shall ye sit 
here?’” Occasionally we hear some cne 
speak as if our giving were large and gen- 
erous. Surely they are not informed. Our 
pecple are as able to give as others. We 
are now giving less than one-fourth of our 
tithe of income. It is high time for larger 
giving «i the part of all of us. It is time 
for us al} to become at least tithers now. It 
is time for the church actively to enlist all 
its members in the giving. Two-thirds of 
all the members in our church rolls give 
nothing to our benevolent work. It is time 
to unite our efforts. It is time to cease 
excuses. 


Forward Movement Receipts 


October $1,981.50 
November 


ee Oe: eae 


All Forward Movement obligations yet un- 
paid should be gotten to us before Septem- 
ber 30. 


Organizing for Stewardship 
TEWARDSHIP wil not get very far in 
your church unless some one is definitely 
made responsible for pushing and develop- 
ing the matter. There should be a steward- 
ship secretary chosen in every church. He 
should have a real interest in the subject 
and know something of its importance to 
the spiritual life of the people. Stewardship 
is not a method of raising money; it is God’s 
school for building character, for raising 
men and women. Church should be careful 
in choosing this official, and it should be done 
at once. 


As conferences soon begin to hold their 
sessions, we would call attention to the 
great importance of choosing an active con- 
ference stewardship secretary. There needs 
to be one who will function. He should be 
a regular conference officer. Much of the 
success or failure of this work will depend 
on the kind of local church and conference 
stewardship secretaries chosen. 


Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 


HILE we are still in the midst of the 
campaign of the Evangelistic Depart- 
ment, which should have the careful atten- 
tion and preparation of all of the churches 
that its offering may be enough to maintain 
it in the present status, it is not too soon 
for the missionary committees of the 
churches and Sunday-schools to begin to lay 
some definite plans for their missionary 
campaign for home missions. The Church 
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School of Missions is to begin May 9 and 
continue for the following six weeks. The 
churches which are using both the Church 
School of Missions and the suggested cam- 
paign of education for the Sunday-school 
are the ones which are having the greatest 
success in their financial support of the 
work. Literature will be ready about the 
last of the month. It will contain some in- 
formation concerning all of the fields of 
home mission activity and suggestions as to 
how to get this information to the churches 
and schools. 

While the folks of our churches want to 
know and have a right to know how our 
home mission money is being spent, they 
should also have something of a knowledge 


‘of the whole home mission problem. The 


work of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment is to cover the whole field with the 
mission study courses during a period of 
years. If a church follows these courses 
through the years it comes to know the 
whole problem of the needs and plans for 
the work of the church in national missions. 
For this reason we want to urge every 
church the importance of mission study 
classes and Church Schools of Missions. 


During the Foreign Mission Period there 
were sixty-four churches which had the 
Church School of Missions for the study of 
the foreign mission study books. We are 
hoping that all of those churches will do the 
same during the home mission period and 
that there may be even others added. 

You may ask the question as to whether 
it has proven of worth. Last year there 
were thirty-five churches which reported 
that they had used the school. For some 
reason—perhaps that they sent offerings 
from their Sunday-schools—six of those 
churches did not give to home missions at 
all, but the other twenty-nine gave an aver- 
age of $76.41. There were only three hun- 
dred and fifty-two other churches which 
gave an offering, and their average was 
$24.06. Of course we take into considera- 
tion that some of our most well-to-do 
churches used the Church School plan. How- 
ever the financial gain is one of the least of 
the benefits. It is training a generation of 
children who are to be the leaders of the 
church of tomorrow. It forms a_back- 
ground for stewardship, as we believe that 
one of the best ways to learn to give is to 
give. The study about others and their 
needs and the interest thus brought into 
their lives has a spiritual reaction which is 
indeed most helpful to the spiritual life of 
the church. We hope, therefore, for the fi- 
nancial aid that it will mean and for what 
will be added to the churches themselves, 
every pastor will plan for the Home Mission 
Church School of Missions. We will have 
the pamphlets with very definite plans out- 
lined. 


would like to have a list of all the 
Sunday-schools which use either the 
once-a-month offering to missions or take a 
double offering every Sunday. It will be an 
inspiration to other schools to know the 
churches which are using this plan. Many 
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of the schools which are using it are small 
country schools and yet are doing finely in 
their mission giving. 


T° remain by the deathbed while one of 

the Indian boys passed into eternity is 
rather a trying ordeal for such a sympa- 
thetic girl as Miss Howsare, but that came 
as a part of her experience and ministry at 
the Theodore Roosevelt Indian School the 
other day. Although he was of the Roman 
Catholic group, the priest did not arrive and 
so our ‘missionary stood by with the last 
ministry. There have been very few deaths 
at the school since it was organized. 


UR quarterly home mission reports so 

far are showing some very good results 
throughout the field. A few changes are 
taking place. In Red Cloud, Nebr., Rev. C. 
G. Nelson is absent from his work for a 
period of time doing some work for Palmer 
College. Rev. A. W. Sparks is also out of 
the field work in his conference in the in- 
terest of the Christian Education Depart- 
ment. We are hoping that arrangements 
will soon be made to take care of the work 
in the Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Conference. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





INCE Easter (two days ago, at this writ- 
ing) some reports of splendid offerings 

are coming in. Some of these were taken 
several weeks ago and some were taken 
Easter Sunday. We hope they are indica- 
tive of what we may expect in the next few 
weeks from churches yet unheard from. 

Palmer College Church, Albany, Missouri, 
sends eighty dollars which is exceedingly 
good considering the fact that so many at- 
tendants here are college students. Defiance 
sends quarterly offerings, and this supple- 
mented them with a splendid self-denial re- 
sponse. 

West Liberty and McKees Creek churches, 
Rev. Robert E. Wearly pastor of both, re- 
ceived offerings of one hundred dollars and 
eighty-five dollars respectively. The pastor 
did a nice piece of preparatory work which 
we will mention in a later number of The 
Christian Missionary, thinking it might help 
some pastor in his plans for the Home 
Mission offering. 

Riverdale, Dayton, (less than three years 
old,) Rev. E. B. Flory pastor, observed 
Self-denial Week just preceding Easter, and 
received a Foreign Mission offering of about 
$200. First Church and Walnut Hills, Rev. 
W. H. Martin and Rev. A. W. Hirby pastors, 
both of Dayton, lived up to their excellent 
reputations along missionary lines and made 
excellent gifts, the totals of which are not 
yet available because some have not yet 
given. Shiloh, near Dayton, under the tem- 
porary leadership of Dr. Kerr, raised nearly 
$200, which we understand will be divided 
between home and foreign missions and a 
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similar plan followed when the other offer- 
ing is taken in June. 

Elkhart, Indiana, still something of a mis- 
sionary point in that conference, under the 
leadership of Rev. A. W. Hurst, sends $125. 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Rev. R. F. Brown 
pastor, set a goal of $400 and received 
$470.83. This, too, is to be divided between 
home and foreign missions, and the same 
plan followed in the June offering. Brother 
Brown writes enthusiastically of the fine 
spirit prevailing in this great effort. He 
says it was made possible because it was a 
challenge to a great cause; it was kept con- 
stantly before the people by a prayerful and 
careful planning; a definite goal was set; 
and then there was the feeling on the part 
of the people that the thing could and must 
be done. And he adds that everybody is 
happy because of what they did. Mooreland, 
Indiana, Rev. C. A. Duncan pastor, sends 
$69.85 from the church and thirty dollars 
from the Sunday-school. Many others have 
sent in gifts equally large in proportion to 
their membership perhaps, but space forbids 
our attempting to list them all here. 

It is encouraging to see how many 
churches are stressing the offering in the 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor as 
well as the church proper. We believe this 
is vital educational work, and we hope every 
church will follow this plan if it has not al- 
ready done so. And may we suggest this 
final word that you make sure the offering is 
sent in promptly after it is taken. We be- 
lieve it is a good plan to wait sufficiently 
long to give absent members a chance to 
have a part in the offering. But a week of 
follow-up in a systematic way ought to 
make it possible to see all these personally. 
Some churches have sent in the first offer- 
ing and then later followed with the addi- 
tional gifts. Watch The Christian Mission- 
ary for reports by months. The results of 
the month of March will appear in the May 


number. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 

















OCTOR O. W. Powers was one of the 
most versatile men of the Christian 
Church. He knew evangelism, missions, 
Christian education, and other vital things 
connected with our work as perhaps no other 
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man. We quote from his book an “Evangel- 
ism” these few words. 

“Evangelism is the first business of the 
Church, because it is fundamental to all else 
the Church may do.” 

“Evangelism brought the church into 
existence. That which brought her into be- 
ing continues as the law of her life. With- 
out evangelism, the Church may become a 
society for religious culture, a school, a so- 
cial club, but not a Church of Jesus Christ.” 


SOMETIMES think what would have 

happened if our fathers and mothers of 
the Christian Church had looked at the dis- 
couragements about them and have stopped. 
Abner Jones was called a heretic, but he 
did not stop. Elias Smith was called a 
“mad man,” but he did not stop. Other 
leaders were expelled from ecclesiastical 
connections and branded as false teachers, 
but they kept right on. Oh that the courage 
of our fathers may rise up in us for our day 
and generation. The Christian Church still 
has a mission. The Christian Church must 
goon. It must not stop, unless it desires to 
become a traitor to the cause of Christ, our 
divine Lord. 

We who believe in it must rise up before 
all hindrances and push harder than ever 
before to keep it going and growing. When 
we think what our fathers and mothers gave 
out of their poverty—and what we give to- 
day with all we have—would it not be hard 
to look that old mother or father in the face 
without feeling a blush of shame? 

The Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service has strengthened many a church 
and put new life and zeal into many a 
congregation—and what it has already done 
is only a beginning. The offering we give on 
Sunday, May 2, is to be an Appreciation 
Offering. It is to indicate the feelings of 
our hearts towards the work of winning 
souls to Jesus Christ. Will ten cents repre- 
sent that? Then give it—and give it glad- 
ly. But don’t slip in a dime when you ought 
to give ten dollars, and register before your 
Lord who gave himself for you that as be- 
ing the extent of your appreciation for his 
cause. May there rise up on the first Sun- 
day in May a host of people who will re- 
spond to this call to carry on the work of 
evangelism, and give a real offering of ap- 
preciation that shall be worthy of us and 
the cause which it represents. We still be- 
lieve the sons and daughters of the fathers 
and mothers still have a love for the Chris- 
tian Church that will manifest itself in no 
uncertain tones on the day the offering is 
lifted. WILLOE J. HALL, 

Member Board of Evangelism and Life 

Service. 
eS 


There are ferns in the garden of the soul, 
as well as flowers. There is the fern of pa- 
tience, and the fern of long-suffering, and 
the fern of meekness. And the great Gar- 
dener of the soul delights in the ferns, and 
purposes to save them from destruction by 
“the garish day,” and so he takes us into the 
shade, the shade of disappointment, or the 
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shade of sorrow, or the shade of seeming de- 
feat. But it is a very blessed shadow, for it 
is “the shadow of the Almighty.” And here 
the ferns flourish, and the cloudy day makes 
the garden beautiful.—J. F'. Jowett. 


The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


Conference Dates 


May 
New Jersey—Meets at Baleville, N. J., Thursday, 
May 20, at 10:00 a. m. President, Rev. Wm. H. 
agg yy 37 Myrtle Ave., Irvington, N. J.; Secretary, 
Mr. F. R. Beach, 1028 Sanford Ave., Irvington. ae PR 
tion Rev. E. E. Hoffman, Newton, N. J., R. R. 
Church is in the country. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased to Newton, N. J., over the Del. Lacka. 
Railroad. 
JUNE 
Tioga River—Meets at Evergreen, Bradford Coun- 
ty, Pa., Wednesday, June 9, at 7:30 p. m. Presi- 
dent, Rev. A. L. Allen, Powell, Pa.; Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. E. Reep, Harford Mills, N. Y.; Church Clerk, 
Mattie C. White, New Albany, Pa. Church is in the 
country. Railroad ticket should be purchased to New 
Albany, Pa., over the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
Baltimore—Meets at Peoples Christian Church, Bond 
and Jefferson Sts., Baltimore, Md., Thursday, June 
10, at 9::00 a. m. President, C. E. Browne, 423 N. 
Bond St., Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, J. E. Claiborne, 
1713 Barnes St., Baltimore, Md.; Church Clerk, 
Clifford Perry, 423 Register St., Baltimore, Md.; 
Pastor, Rev. C. E. Browne, 423 N. Bond St., Balti- 
more. Md. Church is in city. Railroad ticket should 
be purchased over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
AUGUST 
Western Osage—Meets at Weaubleau, Mo., Wednes- 
day, August 18. President, H. C. Replogle, Gerster, 
Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Bessie Sparks, Gerster, Mo. ; 
Church Clerk, T. T. Swicegood, Weaubleau, Mo. ; 
Pastor, Rev. Thomas V. Crance, Weaubleau, Mo. 
Church is in town. Railroad ticket should be pur- 
chased to Weaubleau, Mo. 


Mt. Vernon—Meets at Westville Church, ee: 


August 26, at 7:30 p. m. President. Rev 
Humphrey, Johnstown, Ohio, R. R.; Secretary, G. R. 
Keckley, Vanatta, Ohio; Church Clerk, Mrs. Leila 
Sanor, Beloit, Ohio; Pastor, Rev. F. B. Richey, Dan- 
ville, Ohio. Church is in village. Railroad ticket 
should be purchased to Beloit, Ohio. 

Indiana Miami Reserve—Meets at: Center Church, 
Monday, August 30, at 9:00 a. m. President, Rev. 
William Cunningham, Alexandria. Ind.; Secretary, 
G. R. Osborn, Keystone, Ind. ; Church Clerk, Dora Al- 
bright, Center, Ind.; Pastor, Rev. C. C. Tarr, Bluff- 
ton, Ind. Church is in town. 


SEPTEMBER 


New York Central—Meets at Plainville, N. Y., Fri- 
day, September 10, at 9:00 a. m. President, James 
S. Frost, West Henrietta, N. Y.; Secretary, J. A. 
Foss, Rush, N. Y.; Church Clerk. Grove B. Smith, 
Plainville, N. Y.; Pastor, Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Plain- 
ville, N. Y. Church is in village. Railroad ticket 
should be purchased to Baldwinsville, N. Y., six miles 
from Plainville, N. Y. 

Erie—Meets at Springboro, Pa., Saturday, Septem- 
ber 11, at 7:30 p. m. President, Rev. H. L. Lott, East 
Springfield, Pa.; Secretary, Mrs. Opal Greenman, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa.; Church Clerk. Mrs. Lida 
Danchey, Springboro, Pa.; Pastor, Rev. Norval C. 
Kern, Springboro, Pa. Railroad ticket should be pur- 
chased over the Bessemer Railroad, to Springboro, Pa. 

Eastern Indiana—Meets at North Star Church, 
Tuesday, September 14, at 2:00 p. m. President, Rev. 
R. P. Arrick, Farmland, Ind; Secretary, Rev. M. W. 
Butler, Muncie. Ind.; Church Clerk, C. E. Crown, 
New Weston, Ohio; Pastor, Rev. A. E. Hoppes, North 
Star, Ohio. Church is in town. Railroad ticket should 
be purchased to Greenville, Ohio. 

Northwestern Ohio—Meets at Ottawa River Church, 
Thursday, September 23, at 7:30 p. m. President, 
Rev. J. C. DeRemer, Britton, ‘Mich. - Secretary, Rev. 
G. W. Foltz, Harrod, Ohio; Church Clerk, Mrs. John 
Edwards, Columbus Grove, Ohio; Pastor, Rev. J. 
Elmer Lutz, Vaughnsville, Ohio. Church is in the 
country. 

Northern Ilinois—Meets at Leaf River, Ogle Coun- 
ty, Illinois. Friday, September 24, at 2 200 p. m. 
President, Rev. R. W. Pittman, Ill. ; 
Secretary, Mrs. M. Iler, Mt. Morris, Ill. ; Church Clerk. 
J. D. Palmer, Leaf River, IIl.; Pastor, Rev. R. W. 
Pittman, Leaf River, Ill. Church is in village. Rail- 
road ticket should be purchased to Leaf River, IIl., 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


OCTOBER 
Southern Wabash Illinois—Meets at Newton, IIL, 
Tuesday. October 5, at 2:00 p. m. President, Alvin 
O. Jacobs, Olney, Ill.; Secretary, I. H. Plunkett, 
Palestine, Ill.; Church Clerk, E. J. Scott, Newton, IIl. 
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Church is in town. Railroad ticket should be pur- 
chased to Newton, IIl. 
NOVEMBER 

Eastern Virginia—Meets at Webster Church, Havre 
de Grace, Md., Tuesday, November 2, at 11:00 a. m. 
President, W. D. Harward, Windsor, Va.; Secretary. 
I. W. Johnson, Suffolk, Va.; Pastor, Rev. M. 3 
Sutcliffe, Havre de Grace, Md. Church is in the 
country. 

Western North Carolina—Meets at Pleasant Grove 
Church, Tuesday, November 23, at 10:00 a. m. 
President, G. O. Lankford, Burlington, N. C.; Sec- 
retary, W. C. Martin, Biscoe, N. C.; Church Clerk, 
J. A. Hicks. Bennett, N. C.; Pastor, Rev. J. C. 
Cumming, Hemp, N. C. The church is in the coun- 
ec Railroad ticket should be purchased to Bennett, 


Remittances for March, 1926 


Whole Number of Remittances 

From Churches 
General Convention 
Christian Education 
Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 
Aged Ministers’ Home 
Franklinton College 
Carversville Orphanage 
Elon College Orphanage 
Federal Council 
Relief Funds 

From Sunday-schools 
Christian Education 
Relief Funds 

From Personal Gifts 
General Convention 
Christian Education 
Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 
Franklinton College 
Relief Funds 


$1,582.79 


Received for Relief Funds 
March, 1926 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 
Dayton, First Church, Ohio 
Lima, Sunday-school Class No. 5, Ohio 
Defiance Church, Ohio 
Ravena Church, N. Y. 
North Westport Church, Mass. 
Olive Chapel Church, Ind. 
— S. S., Mrs. B. “E. Harrold’s Class., 


Lewisburg S. S., 
Class, Pa. 


eiiee Ss. S., 

Class, Pa. 
Oronoque Church, Kansas 
Tuscola Church, III. 
Pottersville S. S., Mass. 
Hickory Grove Church, Ind. 
Haverhill Church, Mass. 
Winchester, S. S., Ind. 


“Friends” 


Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 


Defiance Young People’s Summer School 
HE Defiance Young People’s Summer 
School will open Saturday night, June 

26, and close Saturday morning, July 3. 
This school is for young people of the Cen- 
tral Christian Convention area who are six- 
teen years of age or over, and as the ca- 
pacity is limited, registration must be made 
early. The following conference quotas have 
been arranged by the committee in charge. 
Up until June 1, no conference will be al- 
lowed to exceed its quota. After June 1, 
registrations will be accepted as they are re- 
ceived, up until the capacity of the school 
is reached: 


CONFERENCE 


Northwestern Ohio 
Miami Ohio 
Eastern Indiana 
Eel River 
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Northwestern Indiana 
Illinois Conferences 
Southern Ohio 


Among the leaders who have already 
promised to be present and help in the De- 
fiance Summer School for Young People are 
Dean Enders, Hermon Eldredge, Rev. P. V. 
Harris, Rev. E. H. Rainey, Rev. Raymond 
G. Clark, Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, Marian 
Morrill, Beryl McReynolds, Myrtle Eldredge, 
Pattie Coghill, Lucy M. Eldredge, Frank 
Wright, and a number of others are being 
invited to share in the activities of the week. 
The week is being planned to present a four- 
fold program, with physical recreation, men- 
tal training in classes, social life in enter- 
tainments, association, stunts, and religious 
growth through worship, Bible study, and 
thought on life problems. Dr. George C. 
Enders, of Defiance, is Dean of the School; 
Frank Wright, 40 Sisson Hall, Defiance, 
leader of the boys; and Lucy M. Eldredge, 
C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, leader of 
the girls. Full information will be furnished 
gladly by any of these in charge of plans for 
the week. Registration should be made early 
with Mr. Wright. 


Events for the Christian Education Calendar 


NFORMATION and literature regarding 
any of the following Christian Education 
activities may be secured through the Chris- 
tian Education Department, C. P. A. Build- 
ing. Dayton, Ohio. 

Children’s Week, April 25 to May 2. 
Special worship service has been prepared, 
and a general leaflet giving suggestions for 
the observance of this important week. A 
number of splendid pageants are available. 

Mother and Daughter Week, May 9 to 16. 
A special program for Mothers’ Day, on 
May 9, a special program for Daughters’ 
Day on the sixteenth, and suggestions for 
activities during the week, including a 
Mother and Daughter Banquet, have been 
prepared by the International Council of 
Religious Education and may be secured 
through cur office. Samples on request. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Book lists 
and suggested plans may be secured for this 
important part of the work of many of our 
churches. 

Summer Schools. Eight Summer Schools 
will be held in Christian Church centers this 
year. The dates are: 

Palmer College—May 25 to June 4. 

Defiance College Young People—June 26 to July 3. 

Defiance College Pastors—July 5 to 15. 

Lakemont, New York—June 30 to July 7. 

Kirton Hall, Oshawa Ontario, July 10 to 17. 

Craigville. Mass.—July 6 to 16. 


Elon College, N. C.—July 26 to August 4. 
Bethlehem College, Ala.—August 9 to 15. 


Information may be secured from the 
schools, or from Mr. Hermon Eldredge, Sec- 
retary. A Summer School poster will go 
out to all churches during the next few 
weeks, stressing the features of these 
schools. 

Christian Education Survey. Through 
the co-operation of Regional and Conference 
Directors of Christian Education, informa- 
tion is being gathered regarding our Sun- 
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day-schools, Christian Endeavor societies, 
and all Christian Education activities. Local 
church leaders can help greatly to make this 





information complete and to make it truly 
and fairly represent our growth during the 
past quadrennium. 


The Story of Cain and Abel 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 25, 1926 
Genesis 4:1-26 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Am I my brother’s keeper? 
—Gen. 4:9. 





e- 
HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, April 19—Cain’s and Abel’s 
Offerings. Gen. 4:1-12. 
T day, April 20—Abel’s Faith. 
aia Heb. 1111-6. 
Jednesda April 21—Cain’s Failure. 
_ ” 1 John 3:10-17. 
Thursda April 22—<Acceptable Sacri- 
_— Psalm 51:12-19. 
Friday, April 23—Unacceptable Sacri- 
fices. Isa. 1:10-17. 
Saturday, April 24—Christ the Perfect 
Sacrifice. Heb. 10:1-17. 
Sunday, April 25—Love Expels Fear 
and Hate. 1 John 4:16-21. 











* 


A WORSHIP SERVICE 


| John 4:16-21—Recited by a Senior boy. 

Hymn—"‘Hail to the Brightness,” No. 274 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By Teacher of Seniors. Thanks for 
home and brothers and sisters, and prayer 
for the spirit of humility and forgiveness 
and grace to be a home upbuilder. 


Hymn—"“‘And Is the Time Approaching,” 
No. 234 in “Worship and Song.” 


Story of Cain and Abel—Told by the presi- 


dent of the Seniors. 
Forecast of May’s Plans—Superintendent. 
Note of Cheer—Secretary. 
Hymn—"‘Love Divine,”’ No. 123 in ‘Worship 
and Song.” 
Model Prayer—Whole school. 


Lesson taught. 


Offerings Unto Jehovah 


ORSHIP seems to be universal with 
man. In this early account man wor- 
ships his Maker. And worship primarily 
involves an offering. From earliest time 
and every people offerings have been 
brought in recognition of and thanks to God. 
There are various acts that are worshipful, 
but we cannot worship without cost. “I will 
not offer what cost me nothing,” said the 
grand old man of God. Love is costly and 
the measure of our love and worship is our 
offering—not the amount of it, but what it 
means in sacrifice to the giver. 





Different Offerings 


A number of explanations have been given 
as to the difference between the offering of 
Cain and that of Abel. One says that Abel 
gave a tenth, and that God was displeased 
with Cain because he did not. Another has 
sought to make it appear that Abel’s offer- 
ing had blood in it, and that only thus could 
it be accepted by God. Neither seems at 


all convincing. God is not capricious nor a 
respecter of gifts. But he does seek the 


spirit of the gift and of the giver. Some- 
how Cain’s spirit was not right. It may 
have been the spirit of Ananias. In any 


event Hebrews tells us, “By faith Abel 
offered a more excellent sacrifice.” 


Cain Very Wroth 


Was it strange that when his weakness 
was pointed out that he should become en- 
raged? Well, it may seem strange, but it 
certainly is not unusual, even to our day. If 
the preacher shows up some one’s pet sin, 
the sinner is not so apt to look into his own 
heart and make amends, as to get mad at 
the preacher, and cease coming to church 
and supporting the work of Jesus. What 
boobs men often are! Why do not men get 
mad at the doctor (I suppose sometimes they 
do), when he tells them that there are spots 
on their lungs? 


Rule Over It 


Once again is personal responsibility 
taught. We are not only responsible for our 
choices, but for our attitudes and the ideas 
we allow to abide in our minds. We may 
have a jealous disposition, but that is no 
excuse for exercising it. Jehovah told Cain 
that he should rule these things. He will 
give us his grace, but even the grace of God 
cannot save us, if we will not be “King of 
our lives.” If you have a weakness, ask 
God’s help, and then use your divine right of 
rulership. 


How Can We Help to Make Our Cities Christian ? 
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Fratricide 


The sanctity of the home nor the hallowed- 
ness of the church are not proof against the 
envious soul. How pathetically often 
brothers and sisters quarrel over a few 
dollars worth of property, and how tragical- 
ly frequent are rows in the church over 
mere nothing. Psychology may explain 
these things, but it does not make the miser- 
able thing less murderous in its effects. 
Nothing is too sacred for the slimy touch of 
jealousy. It is killing everywhere. 

Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


Why sure you are. What are you a 
human being for, if you are not responsible 
for every member of the body? Can the 
hand say concerning the eye, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” We are responsible for 
one another as members of the same body. 
You are responsible for your child or parent, 
for your employer or employee, for the saved 
and the unsaved, for that Japanese and that 
Porto-Rican, and the Italian or Jew in your 
city. 

What Hast Thou Done? 

God has a right to know, and will know. 
Be sure your sins will find you out. They 
track you like your shadow. We may think 
we are hiding but we cannot be successful 
in keep out of sight of God, nor bluffing men 
for a very long time. What hast thou done? 
You can never undo it, even if repentant. 
Judas can not escape his silver, even by 
hanging himself, and Abel can never be 
brought back. You may be forgiven, and 
will be if you come to the God of love, but 
even the infinite God cannot undo what you 
have done. 

Thy Brother’s Blood 


The blood of that one crieth from the 
ground who is not fairly dealt with in your 
mine or in your factory or on your farm. 
The blood of the little child to whom you 
sold impure milk or diseased meat. The 
blood of the Japanese to whom your money 
did not tell the story of Jesus, or the man or 
woman destroyed by liquor you sold them by 
your vote. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR APRIL 25, 1926 
Matt. 11:20-24, 28-30 (Missionary Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


HE object of our meeting should be to 
learn more fully how we may take our 
part as Christian citizens. 


The moving of America is toward the cit- 
ies. One hundred years ago we were a 
great country people with less than a dozen 
centers that you could really call cities, but 
today we have, according to the 1920 census, 
fully a thousand cities and over one-half of 
our population now live in the cities. Can- 
ada is coming, too, into city life although 
its population is nothing like what it prom- 
ises to be in the near future. More immi- 


grants come to Canada in proportion to its 
population than ever came to the United 
States, but a far larger proportion from 
England and the British Isles and easier to 
assimilate than the great numbers from 
Southern Europe which come to the shores 
of the United States. 

But the immigrant and the old settler all 
need Christ. It is not enough to “Ameri- 
canize” us and teach us to sing “America” 
or “God Save the King.” We need to be 
really Christianized and be ready to sing: 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” Not 
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until then will our cities or our towns be 
safe for us and for the world and for the 
future. 

Cain, the murderer of his brother, built 
the first city and much of wickedness and 
squalor has been in all cities ever since. 
This is not saying that all the wickedness is 
in the cities for we have lived too much in 
the country to believe that. The old saying 
that. “God made the country and man made 
the town” has just enough truth in it to 
pass on but the reason is not because the 
people in the country are all good and the 
people in the city all bad. But in the city peo- 
ple live closer together and have less of 
home and the natural advantages of the 
open and the result is that the evil is closer 
to them and homes and individuals cannot 
be shielded as easily as in the country with 


its isolated homes. 
But the closer contact breeds familiarity 


which makes for good when the contact is 
good and for bad when the contact is bad. 
Vice flourishes more openly and more at- 
tractively in the city and there is more dan- 
ger of the familiarity of its getting into 
our system and staying there. 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


And every country family should be inter- 
ested in clean cities, for sooner or later they 
or their children may go there. And even 
if not, we are still our brother’s keeper and 
our interests should be wherever God’s work 


is to be done. 
To Illustrate 


I can judge a city by the standard as to 
whether it is a good place in which to bring 
up boys and girls—Woodrow Wilson. 

In these days of automobiles the city and 
country are not so far apart. Twenty-five 
years ago a country boy or girl who was 
twenty miles or so from a great city was 
lucky (or unlucky as the case may be) if he 
got to the city once a year. In that day the 
city and country life were far apart but to- 
day with twenty million automobiles in 
America the city movies and dance halls and 
bright lights are at the doors of the country- 
side and an hour or so will get us there 
whenever we want to go. So the problem of 
the city life is getting more and more to be 
a problem of country life as well. 

When we sing again “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee” let us remember the city streets and 
the country lanes, the shops and the farms. 
the hillsides and the valleys, the “crowded 
ways of life” and the lonely ones are to re- 
member that we are all one and all have 
need and all can help. 


For Discussion 


Who built the first city? Why? 

Is the city more dangerous than the country? Why? 

What dangers lurk in the crowded city? 

What advantage in a country to make homes? 

What makes evil more attractive in the city? 

What is the need in the churches? Schools? 

How does city work separate more than country 
work? 

Which is the best place for children? Why? 

Which is the best place for older ones? Why? 

In what ways does the city need Christianity? 

How can we help to spread Christianity in the city? 


Trust in God and Do the Right 
(For Reading or Recitation) 
Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 
There’s a star to guide the humble; 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 
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Likewise the 


DEPARTMENT OF 
“EVANGELISM AND LIFE SERVICE 


Awaits a Generous Response to Its Call 


Sunday, May 2, 1926 


The lad may fail, but we will not. 





Foot it bravely! strong or weary, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Perish policy and cunning! 
Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 
Trust no leaders in the fight; 

But in every word and action 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no lovely forms of passion ; 
Friends may look like angels bright ; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace, and inward might, 
Star upon our path abiding, 

“Trust in God, and do the right.”’ 
Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 


“Trust in God, and do the right.” 
—Norman Macleod. 


How to Be Unhappy 


E suspicious; look for slights; feel keenly 
any seeming thrusts. 


Be sensitive; take best care of “number 
one;” be sure to protect yourself; “be good 
to yourself;” safeguard your rights. 

Be revengeful; give tit for tat; let them 


have just as good as they send. Be sure to 
return evil for evil; take care to get down 
with a “dog” on his own level. 

Be slow to forgive; the other fellow de 
serves it; he will only gloat over an easy 
deal; he is incapable of appreciating cour- 
teous treatment; he has not asked to be for- 
given; just let him severely alone. 

Be still slower to forget; it’s enough to 
forgive—if you do; it’s quite too much to 
add forgetfulness of the injury done one; 
life might be too prosy without periodically 


prying up these old bones—The Truth 
Tester. 
| 
“Dead trees never bear fruit.” The sun 


may fall upon them, the dews may woo 
them, the fruitful soil may send us strength, 
but the tree is dead, and none of these avail. 
So it is with a soul that has slain its con- 
science. When you want to save a world, 
start by seeking to save one man. Keep 


that up and the world will be saved.— 
Selected. 
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Grandmother Grizzly’s Hasty Wish 





A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 


it just seemed that I couldn’t stand it a 

minute longer. Of course I didn’t mean 
exactly what I said when I spoke, and yet in 
spirit it was just what I really wanted to 
happen. I did not mean to lose my temper 
and I do not think that I did. I am quite 
positive about that, although it may have 
sounded that way. Perhaps as matters have 
turned, it was just as well that I did use the 
language that happened to come to my 
mind, although I am sure that I should hes- 
itate about ever using it that way again.” 

The event alluded to above happened some 
twenty-five years before when Grandmother 
Grizzly was teacher at Beech Nut Ridge 
School. 

Jimmie Bear had been the go-ahead of the 
school. If there was any mischief done he 
was inevitably the prime mover of the affair. 

One winter Grandfather Grizzly cut down 
some chestnut trees and stacked them up a 
short distance from the school. He had re- 
moved all the bark and sawed them up for 
fence posts, intending to use them in the 
early spring. There must have been nearly 
three hundred of the posts altogether, and 
Grandfather Grizzly had been at work on 
them by odd jobs more or less of the win- 
ter. 

One noontime Jimmie said to the rest of 
the boys at school, “Come on, fellows, and I 
will show you how to roast potatoes.” He 
was not a vicious or criminal boy in any 
wise, but it seemed he just couldn’t help get- 
ting into trouble. 

Well, the boys followed Jimmie and then 
watched him build an open fire in the lot 
near by the posts. One of the boys spoke 
about the danger, but Jimmie said he would 
watch out for that. While they were eating 
the potatoes a little puff of wind scattered 
the sparks and in a jiffy the grass was on 
fire in a dozen different places. A few sec- 
onds later and the pile of chestnut posts was 
crackling with sparks flying in every direc- 
tion. Fortunately there was a plowed field 
between the fire and the wood or there 
would have been a large territory of wood- 
cand burned over. 

Grandfather Grizzly was awfully mad 
about the logs. Jimmie Bear’s papa had to 
pay for them and. poor Jimmie Bear had to 
go clamming early and late all the next 
summer to do his part for the trouble he had 
made. 

Then one time he led them to Barton’s 
Rocks where there was a ledge covered 
with small scattered juniper trees. There 
was one place where there was a steep or 
abrupt place in the rocks where the boys 
could easily ascend from the rear, and run- 
ning up the incline jump off the straightside 
a distance of about ten feet. Jimmie Bear, 
a little older than the rest, dared the others, 
and of course they all followed until it came 
Billy Bear’s turn, and he sprained both of 


| REALLY don’t know why I said it, but 





his ankles. They had to carry him home. 
Billy and his widowed mother had counted 
on picking berries, and that was only two 
weeks ahead of the berry season. Last year 
Billy had earned one hundred and three dol- 
lars in the berry fields and now he would 
miss that besides having to pay for the doc- 
tor attending to his ankles. 

Another noon he led the boys to a deep 
fresh water pool that he had discovered. 
The water was warm: and the boys had a 
great time diving from the high rock in the 
center. After a: few moments they found 
they were covered with little black looking 
objects and the blood was flowing from them 
in several places. The boys were scared. 
They dressed hastily and some ran to the 
school, some for home and three or four of 
them started for Granny Fox. Of course 
no physical harm came to the boys from the 
leeches they had met, but the school was 
pretty well upset for the afternoon session. 

Whatever he suggested or planned, the 
boys heartily agreed unto in spite of the 


LIFE’S DAY 
THE DAWN of life is sweet, when starry- 
eye 


A little child, all innocence and grace, 
Who nothing knows of guile and naught of 
pride, 
Finds all its world shrined in its mother’s 
face. 


The noon of life brings work, accomplish- 
ment, 
For glory, boast, and pride of men they 
are. 
We pant and strive in contest, all intent 
To reach, though others fail, the goal afar. 


Weary we wait the tardy close of day, 
And longing for the night that brings us 
rest, 
Set our poor house to rights and patient stay 
Till a slow sun shall sink beneath the west. 
—Lura Coolley Hamil, in 
The Continent. 
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warnings given to them by their parents to 
pay no attention to the ways in which Jim- 
mie should want to lead them. He made a 
lot of fun for them and they had many a 
good time. He was wilful and headstrong 
and daring to the extreme, so it resulted in 
getting the boys into trouble more or less 
of the time. 

On one warm day in June Jimmie discov- 
ered a swarm of bees on a limb of a tree in 
the rear of the schoolhouse. Jimmie shouted 
for the other boys to come on and have some 
fun poking the bees with long sticks, but 
the others wanted to wait and see where 
they would go and then possibly be able to 
hive them or at least get their honey later 
in the season. 

But Jimmie couldn’t wait that long for 
his fun and he commenced to poke the bees, 
as he thought, from a safe distance. Most 
of the swarm was knocked to the ground 
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and a moment later the air was filled with 
a dark cloud of bees buzzing everywhere. 
True, indeed, they could not sting when they 
were loaded with honey, but some of them 
evidently had not had time to load up and 
the boys commenced to find those out. They 
darted for the thick alder bushes where the 


bees left them—all but Jimmie. The queen 
bee lighted on his head and almost instantly 
there were hundreds of bees settling down 
upon his head. He could not see or hear 
anything but the buzz, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he could breathe. His head looked 
like a bushel of bees. 

He really was more scared than hurt, al- 
though he did have two or three stings on 
his arms. He tried to holler, but he was 
afraid a bee would go down his mouth and 
there he stood like a post with a great big 
headgear upon it. Some of the boys had 
notified the teacher of the trouble and she 
brought out the wood box and succeeded in 
shaking the bees into it after a while. 

It was right here that Grandmother Griz- 
zly sputtered out, “I wish your head was 
where your feet are.” 

She rubbed some saleratus on the stings, 
and all that afternoon Jimmie Bear was the 
soberest pupil that had been in Beech Nut 
Ridge for many a long day. 

Grandmother Grizzly had the bees carried 
home that afternoon after school, and later 
in the fall brought some nice juicy combs of 
honey for the children and explained to 
them something about the way the bees 
gathered and stored the precious nectar. 

As for Jimmie, when he went home after 
school after that tremendously buzzing ex- 
perience, he sat down and thought of what 
Grandmother had wished. How funny he 
would look walking! with his feet in air and 
how inconvenient to have his head on the 
ends of his legs. It certainly would be an 
awful predicament if Granny’s wish should 
come true, and he wondered if she had any 
dealing with the fairies to make wishes 
really come to pass. 

Then he wished that he would not be al- 
ways getting into trouble. He almost 
jumped out of bed when he said to himself, 
I will lead the boys, you see if I don’t, and 
I’ll steer clear of trouble too. 

Very carefully after that he examined all 
the pools for deep places. He found the best 
places to fish before he invited the boys to 
go; on camping trips he was careful to in- 
spect the sites, as well as the tents and poles 
before starting. He always scrutinized the 
drinking places lest there be any trouble 
with the water. On hikes and camping trips 
and fishing times he was very particular to 
see that everything was all right before 
starting. Bait, hooks, tents, blankets, pails, 
food, clothing, camp utensils—all had to be 
carefully inspected ere he would allow the 
boys to leave on their trips. 

It became so that when any of the bear 
people asked their parents if they could go 
anywhere and told them that Jimmie was 
going to look after them, that they always 
received consent. He was a favorite at 
play and games. As he became older he be- 
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came a leader at the seminary and later at 
college, and then after college days a leader 
in the town affairs. 

In all attempts at reforms and better- 
ments at Pine Tree Forest he was the ac- 
knowledged leader. He lived a good many 
years in the famous forest and was for a 
long time the mayor of the village. 

It was while he was acting in this 
capacity that he decided to have a great 
home-coming of all the Pine Tree Forest 
people, and the gathering was like all his 
other attempts, a huge success. There was 
feasting and rollicking good times and 
chowder parties and gaieties of every de- 
scription. Hundreds of old and former citi- 
zens of the Forest came to this great occa- 
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sion. It was just after Mayor Jimmie Bear 
had given the address of welcome and told 
some things about the occasion and the 
gathering that aged Grandmother Grizzly 
whispered to Grandfather the opening words 
which appear at the beginning of the story. 
I am just now wondering if the boys and 
girls that read these lines are not something 
like Jimmie Bear after all. We have pow- 
ers to lead others, perhaps not so great as 
some of the other boys or girls, but we cer- 
tainly can do something along these lines. 
Are we going to lead others where they will 
get into difficulties, or shall we resolve with 
Jimmie that we will be leaders and leaders 
that will steer clear from troubles? 
Pottersville, Mass. 


and Truth 


BY MARY E. STOVER 


[An article on Home Education issued by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City.—THE EDITOR.] 

The child’s first school is the family— 
Froebel. 


NEIGHBOR had volunteered to stay 

with little Ruth and Elwood while their 
mother went shopping. “Do they knew that 
you are going?” this woman asked, when 
she appeared in the kitchen doorway with a 
knitting bag over one arm. 

“No, I haven’t told them yet, but there’ll 
be time enough before I start for my car.” 

“Don’t say a word tothem! They’re play- 
ing all right now, and you can slip out this 
back way without their suspecting a thing. 
They may not miss you for an hour.” 

The mother hesitated, but only for words 
with which to make a tactful reply. She de- 
cided that candor was best. “I couldn’t slip 
away from the children so. It would be too 
great a strain on their faith in me. They 
have a right to suppose that they will find 
me at home or else know when and where I 
went just as it is my right to expect the 
same of them. If I should slip away in 
secret, they might feel themselves justified 
in following the same course.” 

The accommodating neighbor is childless; 
but her troubled eyes have watched big and 
little children, even to those of six-foot size, 
slinking away to places and companionship 
of which their parents would not approve. 

“I don’t know how often deceitful chil- 
dren are the result of deceitful parents, but 


I guess your way is best, though it must 
bring on a lot of teasing and fussing every 
time you leave home,” she sighed. 

“No, it doesn’t. From babyhood both the 
children have been accustomed to my bidding 
them good-by for a little while. They know 
that I will never leave them uncared for 
nor stay away an unreasonable time. Come 
let me introduce you as their temporary 
auntie; then listen to our farewells.” 

The good-hearted neighbor followed out- 
doors with some misgivings, but she found 
that these children took their mother’s go- 
ing sensibly. After watching to wave their 
gay “hankies” as she turned the corner, they 
contentedly went back to their play. 

The neighbor recalled thoughtfully the 
scenes in which her young nephews and 
nieces always indulged when they found 
their parents gone. “This must be another 
proof that honesty’s the best policy with chil- 
dren—especially when you begin with it 
from the first,” was her comfortable decision 
as she sat knitting in peace. 

It is the best policy to be honest and frank 
with children. Deceit may seem more profit- 
able for a while, but it brings a penalty in 
suspicious children who naturally fall into 
deceitful ways themselves. Indeed, whoever 
is troubled by deceitful traits in a child 
should scan her own ways and speech with 
care. Deceitfulness and candor both seem 
to be highly contagious to children. It is 
for us to choose which they shall “catch” 
from us. 


Communications 


Baptism Again 


Will you please thank Rev. M. M. Wiles 
for me for his communication in April 1 
issue. It renews my faith in the soundness 
of the doctrine of the Christian Church and 
that the old preachers that we of thirty and 
forty years ago were converted under such 
as Enos Peters, J. W. Marvin, John Wil- 
liams, and many others—were not so far 
wrong as our editor would have you believe 
when they gave us First Peter 2:2 and 
taught us to believe that Apostle Paul spoke 
from good authority: First Tim. 1:1 and 
Second Tim. 1:1; and that he knew where- 





of he spoke in Second Tim. 3:16, 17 and 
Second Tim. 1: 21. 
W. E. HELPHREY. 
Utica, Ohio. 
II 


In reply to Brother Wiles’ question on 
baptism, it seems we could not put it any 
stronger than Paul did in Rom. 14: 5 where 
he says, “Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind.” Paul was not speaking 
on baptism here, but it seems he was laying 
down a principle that will work on any 
question that might arise in the church. 

I believe if we allow every one to read 
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the Bible for himself and practice it as he 
understands it to teach, with the help of 
the Holy Spirit, and not let any other 
teaching whatsoever influence him, he will 
not go wrong in the matter of baptism. 

My father was a minister, and to those 
who would ask him what he believed to be 
the right mode of baptism, he would say, 
“Tell me how you believed Jesus was bap- 
tized, then I will tell you the right mode. 
Jesus is our example; follow him.” Peter 
tells us baptism is the answering of a good 
conscience toward God. 

If we will let God have our conscience, 
we won’t go wrong. 

ORENA CURTICE. 
Osborne, Kansas. 


A Son’s Appreciation 


In connection with the passing of my 
mother, Mrs. William Percy, an account of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, it 
will doubtless be of interest to many old- 
timers of the Ontario Christian Conference 
to know that my late father, Elder Percy, 
built himself a residence at Stouffville for- 
ty years ago and from that center, then a 
small village with a narrow guage railway 
just pushed through, he preached over thir- 
ty years to Bloomington, Ringwood, Altona, 
Churchill, and other churches within hard 
driving distance; meanwhile raising a fam- 
ily of eight, all of whom are living, six be- 
ing present at the obsequies. 

With only a home paid for with the pro- 
ceeds of the hard-earned Whitchurch farm, 
my father and mother, on the old meager 
church support of never more than $500 
down to nothing, started all their eight 
children in life with fairly good schooling 
to go on to a higher sphere of usefulness. 
Two of their sons became preachers, two 
daughters trained nurses; the rest going 
into teaching, office work, and business. They 
all value their Christian heritage, but nev- 
er forgot the crippling sacrifices of their 
parents’ lives and had their own viewpoint 
influenced accordingly. The churches seem 
to have come quite a way towards the real- 
ization that too pitiful underpay of the min- 
istry doesn’t pay either one or the other 
Happily my mother’s declining years were 
taken care of with every comfort and honor, 
as her last tribute attested. 

My mother was the daughter of Rev. Jere- 
miah Graham, one of the grand old pioneer 
preachers of the Ontario Christian Confer- 
ence and resident for over half a century 
about Newmarket, Sharon, and Queensville; 
having preached that entire time without a 
dollar’s pay. Both Elders Percy and Jesse 
Tatton married daughters of his and were 
encouraged into the ministry by him. Elder 
Tatton built the Oshawa Church and caught 
his death of cold at that time; being still 
enshrined by a beautiful monument there. 
His widow still lives in Toronto, aged ninety. 
It is a noteworthy fact that half the funeral 
assambly at Mrs. Percy’s burial were de- 
scendants of Elder Graham and their fam- 
ilies, including Mrs. Thomas Doane, of 
Queensville, a daughter still living; David 
Graham, of Sutton, deceased, father of Dr. 
Emerson Graham, and two daughters mar- 
ried to Mortons of Keswick; and the family 
of Elder Tatton. 

Elder Perey once lived and preached in 
Newmarket and for three decades as a Vis- 
itor. 

Mrs. Percy was an indefatigible W. C. T. 
U. crusader throughout the entire battle 
for prohibition and a constant writer and 
svenker. She lived to see its tentative tri- 
umph and several of her family take part in 
the victory of the dry amendment to the 
United States’ Constitution. 

WALTER S. PERCY. 
Guys Mills, Pennsylvania. 
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The Children 


Springtime 
“How do you know it’s time to go?” a baby 
crocus said 
To her little sister, down below in their cozy 
winter bed. 


“How do I know it’s time to go? I heard 
a bluebird call, 
And he told me the grass was green above, 


and the blue sky over all. 


“So you put on your purple hood to keep you 
from the cold, 

And I’ll put on my wee green gown and little 
cap of gold; 


“And very softly we’ll steal up to greet dear 
Mother Spring, 

And watch the pear-tree blossom out and 
hear the robins sing.” 

And so it chanced, one April day, when I 
looked out at dawn, 

Two little baby crocuses stood smiling on 
the lawn. 


—Gertrude Clark Hanson, in The 


May Flower. 


Little Black Hoggie 


HEN the little black Hoggie lost him- 

self, he was round and fat, and he had 
a curly tail, but when he lost himself he lost 
his tail also. 

The little Hoggie lived in a clover field. 
How do you suppose he lost himself? Listen 
and I'll tell you. He lost himself under a 
cornfield. You are wondering how he could 
get lost under a cornfield. This is the way 
he did it. He crawled right under the rows 
of growing corn. 


At the far end of the clover field a big red 
tile came out from under the cornfield and 
poured its water into a merry little brook 
which went splashing on its way through 
the clover field. 

The little Hoggie and his brothers came 
there every day to play in the brook. One 
day when the little black Hoggie came the 
big red tile was dry. Not a drop of water 
was coming out. The little Hoggie blinked 
his eyes and looked again. But there was 
no water. “Now that is strange,” thought 
the little Hoggie. Then he scrambled up the 
bank to the big tile and peeped in. “The 
water’s gone, sure enough. Perhaps the 
ducks drank it,” said Hoggie to his friends 
and brothers who were with him. “The ducks 
are always drinking water, you know.” 

“Beware!”’ exclaimed an old Hoggie. 
“Once I peeped into that tile, and a weasel 
nipped my nose.” 

“No difference,” said the little black 
Hoggie, and he climbed into the mouth of 
the tile. Just then a black furry thing flew 
past him and scampered away among the 
clover blooms. But the little Hoggie was 
used to minks. 

The little Hoggie started up the tile. 
“There is plenty of room here,” he said to 
himself. “If anything comes, I’ll turn 


around and run out again.’”’ So he went up 
the tile, which was getting smaller all the 
time. “Now,” thought the little Hoggie, “if 
anything comes, I’ll have to back out, for 
I can’t turn around. But nothing came out 
of the dark, and the little Hoggie kept 
bravely on, slowly creeping up, up the tile. 

It began to feel pretty tight. But he was 
a brave little fellow and blinked his eyes in 
the dark. 

“Nothing is going to happen to me if it is 
dark. Nothing is going to happen to me,” 
he kept saying over and over to himself. 


Then all at once something did happen. 
The little black Hoggie was fast in the tile. 
He pushed and grunted and strained his 
muscles, but he could not move, could not 
even wiggle a toe. 


“Now here I am!” he exclaimed, “tight as 
a knob in a door. Whatever shall I do?” He 
began to think pretty hard. “What shall I 
do?” 


What do you suppose he did do? Squealed, 
of course. Pigs always squeal for help when 
they get into trouble. The little black 
Hoggie kept squealing until he was so tired 
he could not make a sound. 


“O, dear!” he said. “I think it is supper 
time, and now I shall have to stay here all 
night. It is so dark, darker than the night 
in here. Out in the clover field there is al- 
ways the moon or the stars, but in here—O, 
dear me!” 


Then the little Hoggie fell asleep. All 
the time a weasel had been coming up the 
tile. When the weasel saw the little Hoggie 
he sniffed: “Now, what’s this? A pig, to be 
sure.” Then he took a nip at the little 
Hoggie’s tail. O, how he squealed! The 
weasel ran away, but the little Hoggie kept 
on squealing. 


The little Hoggie’s master had missed him 
the night before, and now he was plowing 
corn right over the little Hoggie’s head. The 
farmer had told his wife that the little 
black Hoggie, the one with the ring in his 
tail, was missing. 


“O, surely,” said she, “the little Hoggie 
can take care of himself.” 


And all the time he was fast in the tile 
under the cornfield. He had neither supper 
nor breakfast. He was tired and hungry 
and full of cramps. Little pains went dart- 
ing all over him. He began to squeal with 
all his might. Then all at once he heard a 
horse neigh. “Now, that’s old Billy,” shouted 
the little Hoggie. Then he squealed again. 

The farmer heard him and stopped his 
horse and looked all up and down the corn 
rows, but no pig did he see. He went on 
to the end of the field and back again. The 
little Hoggie heard old Billy whinny, and 
he squealed his loudest. 

Once more the farmer heard and stopped 
his horse. “Surely that noise comes right 
out of the ground,” the farmer told old 
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be in the tile?” 

The little Hoggie squealed again, and then 
the farmer was sure that he would find him 
in the big red tile. He hurried away to the 
barn and came back with a long shovel. He 
dug right down to the tile, broke it open 
with a hammer, and pulled the little Hoggie 
out. 

Pretty soon the little Hoggie had for- 
gotten all about the dark and the cramps. 
Then he scampered away to the clover field, 
laughing all the way to think what fun he 
was going to have telling the other hoggies 
about how it feels to stay all night in a dark 
tile under the cornfield. He didn’t mind so 
much about the loss of his tail. Wasn’t he 
going to be a hero now? And he was.— 
Mrs. James E. Morris, in Christian Ob- 
server. 


Can he 


Horse Sense 


A “EW years ago I got the job of driving 

a grocery wagon around in a town that 
was unfamiliar to me, says a contributor to 
Our Dumb Animals. Consequently I did 
not know the streets where I was to make 
deliveries. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the boss. 
“You'll soon learn the route.” 

“But you are going with me the first time, 
aren’t you?” I asked. 

“No, you can depend upon the horse.” 

And so I went off, wondering whether this 
mysterious horse was really a man, and the 
wagon a jinrikisha. No, the horse was a 
horse, and a beauty, too. He started off, 
went on for a block or two, then drew up at 
the curb and stopped in front of a house. 

“What is he stopping for?” I asked my- 
self. Then I remembered. “You can de- 
pend upon the horse.” I went into the house 
and found the people waiting for their 
groceries. 

We made about thirty deliveries that 
afternoon, and not once did I have to say, 
“Whoa,” or “Get up.” The horse said all 
that himself.—Selected. 


Right Side Out 


ACK was cross; nothing pleased him. At 

last his mother said: “Jack, I want you 

to go right up to your room and put on all 
your clothes wrong side out.” 

Jack had to obey; he had to turn his 
stockings wrong side out, and put on his 
coat and trousers and his collar wrong side 
out. 

When his mother came up to him, there 
he stood—a forlorn, funny-looking boy, all 
linings and seams and ravelings—before the 
glass, wondering what his mother meant; 
but he was not quite clear in his conscience. 

Then his mother, turning him around, 
said: “That is what you have been doing all 
day—making the worst of everything. You 
have been turning everything wrong side 
out. Do you really like your things this 
way so much, Jack?” 

“No, Mamma,” answered Jack, shame- 
facedly; “can’t I turn them right?” 

And you may be sure he did.—Selected. 














NEW 


ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, April 7—Easter Sun- 
day was heartily enjoyed by all here. In the 
morning our pastor, Rev. M. H. Turner, gave 
us a most excellent gospel message on the 
Easter joys and hopes which was listened to 
and appreciated by the largest audience we 
have had for some time. Special Easter music 
was very pleasingly presented by our male 
choir which on this occasion was enlarged 
by a few female voices. The Sunday-school 
was well attended and the usual good inter- 
est prevailed which is a credit to our super- 
intendent, Mrs. Justin A. Sawyer. In the even- 
ing the school presented an exceptionally fine 
entertainment by the little ones, some of 
whom are little indeed but immensely inter- 


esting. — The executiv2 committee of this 
conterence met in the pavior of the Ccuart 
Street Christian Church Tuesday, April 56. 
Much Yusiness of import.nce was transacted, 


including outlining a rrogram for the com- 
ing annual session which will be held at the 
Bethany Memorial Church, Lynn, Mass., Oc- 
tober 5 and 6. Rev. Flora M. Neagles is the 
pastor. Some new features will be presented 
at this session, and the committee hopes to 
make this session a record breaker in more 
ways than one.—Amee. 


ILLINOIS 

Garrett, April 6—We filled an appiontment 
at Louisville last Sunday, and although the 
congregation was not large, yet the condi- 
tions there look somewhat better than they 
did a month ago. We have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of pastor of the Louisville 
Church for the remaining part of the confer- 
ence year, one-fourth time per month. We 
are making arrangements to put on a much 
greater program during the summer months. 
— Met Brothers Baughman and Mahan Sat- 
urday. Both report the work hindered quite 
a bit by sickness and bad roads on their 
fields of labor. Weather here continues bad 
and many of the roads are almost impossible 
to travel. — We are planning a district meet- 
ing of young people here at Garrett next Sun- 
day evening, at 6:30. Brother Fry will also 
speak at 7:30. Bad roads and sickness have 
hindered very much our missionary offering. 
—W. Fasnacht, Pastor. 


Olney, April 2—Our Grand Prairie folks 
spent a fine day with Dr. Douglass and his 
people at Porterville the fourth Sunday. The 
Sunday-school was around the two hundred 
mark, and a fine interest prevailed. — The 
Trimble young people staged a very effective 
play at the church recently. They gave the 
same at Porterville this week. We enjoyed 
the presence and help of President John 
Baughman on Saturday evening at Trimble at 
our last appointment there. — Deacon Davy 
Jones, of the Mt. Olive Church passed away a 
month ago. He was the only deacon of the 
church and his passing proves a sad loss to 
us there. — A nice sum of money, five hun- 
dred dollars, has recently been left to Union 
Christian College by a lady in northern In- 
diana. — Brother Fry, our Christian Educa- 
tion man was with us a few days this week. 
We hope to begin taking our foreign mission 
offerings this month.—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 

North Manchester, April 6—Our two weeks’ 
revival meeting closed Sunday night, our 
pastor, Rev. B. A. Hartley, preaching each 
night. There were three additions to the 
church. Sickness and bad weather were quite 
a hindrance to the work. Had this been 
different, we are sure the interest would have 
been better. The choir, under the direction 
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From the Field 


of Mr. Overholt, gave special music each 
night. — We have a splendid Sunday-school, 
growing in number each Sunday. Much in- 
terest is being shown in each department. — 
On March 11, Dr. Denison was with us and 
conducted a stewardship institute. He gave 
to us the true meaning of stewardship, and 
we feel that the church has been greatiy 
benefited by his coming.—Correspondent. 


Portland, April 5—I am just in from Pleas- 
ant Ridge Church where I spent a very 
happy Easter; it being our regular preaching 
day. We used for our theme at the morning 
service, ‘“‘The Resurrection,” and in the even- 
ing the Sunday-school rendered a program of 
songs and recitations including the cantata, 
“Mary of Nazareth,” to a large and appre- 
ciative audience. The cantata was as nearly 
perfect as anyone ever listened to. All who 
had a part in the program seemed at their 
best and merited the encores received. I am 
proud of the Sunday-school at Pleasant Ridge 
and am delighted to be pastor to so fine a 
people. We are observing Seld-denial Week 
there this week and will take our foreign 
mission offering the third Sunday. — Was at 
West Grove, Michigan, the fourth Sunday. 
Our services for the entire day were deeply 
spiritual. It is a real joy to labor with the 
brethren at West Grove. We brought in our 
Self-denial offering at the morning service. 
It totaled more than fourteen dollars. Our 


THE WORLD’S BIBLE 


HRIST has no hands but our hands to do 


his work today; ~ 
He has no feet but our feet to lead men in 


his way. 

He has no tongue but our tongue to tell men 
how he died; 

He has no help but our help to bring them 
to his side. 


We are the only Bible the careless world 
will read; 

We are the sinner’s gospel, we are the scof- 
fer’s creed, 

We are the Lord's last message, given in 
deed and word, 

What if the type is crooked? 
print is blurred? 


What if the 


What if our hands are busy with other work 
than his? 

What if our feet are walking where sin's 
allurement is? 

What if our tongues are speaking of things 
his lips would spurn? 

How can we hope to help him and hasten his 
return? 

—Anonymous. 
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foreign mission offering here is included in 
the church budget. Our work goes well. We 
ask 
Judy, Pastor-evangelist. 


IOWA 


Ferguson, April 7—Our foreign mission 
campaign and Church School of Missions have 
come to a close. The offering was good con- 
sidering that the church was without a pas- 
tor last year and made no offering. The 
Church School of Missions was not ideal con- 
sidering the bad roads and lack of equip- 
ment, but it was interesting, and the book 
reports were presented in an exceptionally 
fine way by the young people. — A cross 
service was held the Sunday evening before 
Easter, at which time the self-denial offer- 
ing was taken. During this service an elec- 
trically lighted cross was displayed. The 


the prayers of the brotherhood.—Dek.. 
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hymns were on the cross, and the sermon 
theme was “The Cross.’”’ — The regular servy- 
ices Easter Sunday evening were all given 
over to special Easter servicts in the form of 
a pageant by the young men and women of 
the church and community. — Our Ladies’ 
Aid is rapidly lifting the parsonage debt, and 
will likely finish it this year. — Brother J. F. 
Goudy resigned his position as superinten- 
dent of our Sunday-school a few weeks ago 
and moved to Marshalltown, and Brother 
Wayne Powers was elected to take his place. 
—Rev. C. G. Nelson, of Red Cloud, Nebr., is 
to give an address at the church on Chris- 
tian Education, Thursday evening of this 
week. He comes also to look after the in- 
terest of Palmer College. Two of our high 
school and church girls here are planning to 
attend Palmer College next year. They are 
Doris King and Hazel Paul. The pastor has 
been asked to give the baccalaureate sermon, 
April 18. — We enjoyed a friendly call a few 
days ago by Rev. F. M. Strange, pastor of our 
church at Barnes City. — A great deal of 
sickness and several deaths have contributed 
to bring a depressed condition in the work 
of the church the past few months. The un- 
Savory condition of the roads and weather 
have also hindered pastoral calling and 
church attendance. However, no _ services 
have had to be dispensed with and the com- 
ing of spring promises better things in the 
near future.—E. C. Geeding, Pastor. 


KANSAS 

Mankato, April 1—March 12 was a great 
day in the history of the Olive Hill Christian 
Church, It marked the semi-centennial of the 
organization of the church and the congre- 
gation celebrated the event with due cere- 
monies. The church invited all the former 
pastors that had labored with us, also the 
other churches of the conference and their 
pastors, as well as former members of the 
church. Only one of the former pastors, how- 
ever, was able to be with us. Rev. Rue 
Burnell, of Orient, Iowa, was with us during 
all of the festivities, and the church at Olive 
Hill is surely grateful to the church at Orient 
for letting him be with us at the time. We 
had with us, however, for a part of the 
festivities Rev. C. G. Nelson, of Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, and Rev. Edith Kennett, from the 
Meredith, Kansas, church, also some of the 
lay members from the Meredith Church. Road 
conditions and inclement weather prevented 
others in the conference from attending. We 
held services from March 11 to 14 inclusive 
with a banquet spread for about two hundred 
on Friday evening, March 12. — All of these 
services were helpful as well as inspirational 
to all of us, and the church feels indeed like 
going on with the work with increased vigor 
and enthusiasm. We are all hoping, trusting, 
and praying that we will soon have a pastor 
to be with us and take up the very important 
work here at Olive Hill.—Carl O. Cederberg. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Burlington, April 6—On the third Sunday, 
April 18, there will be special services at the 
Haw River Christian Church. The beautiful 
memorial window to Rev. Joseph Thomas, the 
“White Pilgrim,” will be unveiled with ap- 
propriate services, consisting of sermon, 
special music, old hymns, and appropriate 
addresses. The window is beautifully 
wrought out in art glass with the likeness of 
Joseph Thomas, the “White Pilgrim,” in the 
center. He is represented as having an open 
Bible in his hand and is dressed in white, 
the apparel he wore on his itineries. In early 
life, he preached, more than a hundred years 
ago, in a walnut grove at Haw River, across 
the river from where the Haw River Chris- 
tian Church now stands. Thomas’ relatives, 
connections, and friends placed the window 
in the church and Deacon W. A. Cook, who 
married a Thomas, had charge of the work in 
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putting the window in the building. A great 
niece of the “White Pilgrim,” two great, 
great nieces, and a great, great nephew are 
on the program, and a great, great niece will 
preside at the organ. At the close of the 
morning services, lunch will be served to out- 
of-town visitors, in the basement of the 
church.—P. H. Fleming. 


OHIO 

Versailles, April 7—Easter was a good day 
ror the Versailles Church. Passion Week 
services were held throughout the week be- 
ginning with Palm Sunday. Sunday morning 
brought out the largest Easter morning con- 
gregation of the present pastorate. Five 
members were received into the church. — 
In the evening the young people’s choir ren- 
dered the cantata, ‘“Redemption’s Song.” 
Thirty-five members of the choir took part in 
this service and appeared for the first time in 
vestments. They were greeted by an audience 
of over four hundred people. Mrs. Laurene 
McLain, director, with Miss Irene Miller, ac- 
companist, are doing fine work with these 
young people.—X YZ. 


Columbus, April 5—The work here never 
was in finer shape or more promising for the 
future. Our Church School is steady in its 
growth and development. The young people’s 
work is progressing in unusually fine shape. 
Our church is to be represented in the Bir- 
mingham Convention by Prof. Vaughn B. 
Caris, Director of Christian Education of our 
Church. — Yesterday (Easter) was a good 
day and revealed an unusual spirit, and in- 
terest in the work. Two hundred and forty- 
six out of an enrollment of three hundred 
and one were present at the Church School. 
Over three hundred attended each of the 
morning and evening worship services. At 
the morning worship fifteen small children 
were consecrated and twenty-four were re- 
ceived into church membership. The quartet 
and chorus choir provided special music for 
all services. The church seems to be enjoy- 
ing a very luxurious and healthful growth 
along all lines. Our pastor, Rev. J. S. Kegg, 
is enjoying good health and rejoicing in the 
success and outlook for the work. He is very 
busy.—J.S.H. 


Pleasant Hill, April 4—Sunday, April 4, was 
a great day for the Pleasant Hill Christian 
Church. It was the occasion of our mission 
offering—home and foreign. The goal was 
$400. The offering was $470.83. The church 
went over the top. The goal was reached 
and exceeded for four reasons: First, there 
was the challenge of a great cause, the cause 
of missions. This challenge has been kept 
before the church by the pastor. Then there 
was some very careful and prayerful plan- 
ning. Every detail was worked out by a 
special committee. Then the goal was set at 
$400. This gave the people something definite 
toward which to work. And finally, there 
was the feeling on the part of the people 
that the thing could be done; and this re- 
sulted in the generous offering. It was a 
great offering from a great and generous 
people for a noble cause. In all my experience 
as pastor I have never witnessed a more beau- 
tiful response to my leadership, and a more 
willing spirit on the part of a people. This 
is the largest single offering the church has 
ever given to missions, and everybody is 
happy, but the pastor is the happiest one of 
all—R, F. Brown, Pastor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Oliphant Furnace, April 3—The Hayden- 
town Church, of the Western Pennsylvania 
Christian Conference, under the leadership of 
Rev. G. W. Bircher, has just closed a revival 
meeting of some five weeks’ length. The 
conference secretary, Rev. J. K. Marthens, 
assisted somewhat during the closing days 
and was much pleased to see the people or- 
Sanize themselves by adopting the Bible as 
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rule of faith and practice and the Prudential 
Regulations with three little but important 
changes: First, deacons to be elected for three 
years; second, part fourth, duties and privi- 
leges all combined and the persons elected 
thereunder, with the three trustees to be the 
official board; third, the pastor to be a mem- 
ber ex Officio of this board. — Sister 
Margaret M. Braddee, of the Haydentown 
church, was set apart as a deaconess and 
home missionary by means of a solemn serv- 
ice and laying on the hands of three persons 
—the conference president, vice-president, 
and secretary. — It is expected Rev. G. W. 
Bircher will at once go to Clarksville, Green 
Co., church and soon start a revival meeting 
there. — Haydentown hopes to organize its 
young people into a Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety, to organize the older folks into adult 
Bible classes, and to organize the women inta 
a Ladies’ Aid and missionary society, meet- 
ing monthly.—Correspondent. 


Defiance College Notes 


EFIANCE College is represented in various 

sections of the country at the present 
time. The Men’s Glee Club is touring the 
east while the baseball boys are making a 
tour in the south and the Women’s Glee Club 
is giving several concerts in Ohio. 

The Men’s Glee Club assisted Doctor Peters 
in the church service on March 28 by giving 
their sacred concert. On Easter Sunday, three 
girls united with the church. 

Miss Claire Price, of Piqua, Ohio, was 
chosen Queen of May by the popular vote of 
the students. Miss Laura Hawkins, of Lake 
Worth, Florida, will be the senior attendant; 
Miss Zella Jeffrey, of Paulding, Ohio, will be 
the junior attendant; Miss Isabelle Bollinger, 
of Wauseon, Ohio, sophomore attendant; and 
Miss Dorothy Deepe, of Deflance, freshman 
attendant. 

Defiance Debating Club has recently par- 
ticipated in several debates. The subject for 
the debates of the Ohio-Michigan League is 
“Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment should subsidize commercial aviation.” 
The affirmative and negative teams of De- 
flance were victorious over the Adrian teams. 
The affirmative team defeated Bluffton in 
Weston Auditorium while Toledo defeated the 
negative team at Toledo. 

Several of our professors attended the meet- 





ings of the Ohio College Association at Co- 
lumbus, April 1, 2, and 3. A singular honor 
was conferred upon Defiance College at that 
meeting when President Caris was elected the 
president of the Association for the coming 
year. 

The Music Department gave a vesper re- 
cital in Weston Auditorium, Sunday after- 
noon, March 21. This recital was very much 
enjoyed by the college students and many 
down-town people. Rosina E. Lawrence. 


Rev. M. L. Teters 


EV. M. L. TETERS, of Tipton, Indiana, 
passed away very suddenly March 27, 
1926, at the age of eighty-one years. 

Brother Teters was one of our strong and 
logical preachers and had pastorated a num- 
ber of our best churches in Indiana and the 
West. He was the oldest member of the 
Northwestern Indiana Conference, and spent 
over fifty years in the Christian ministry. 
He had the distinction of being the first 
white child born in Tipton County, Indiana, 
after it was organized, and was much sought 
after on historical points. He was a veteran 
of the Civil War and made many speeches 
to the G. A. R. ‘ 

He was a tireless and faithful worker in 
the Master’s cause, and in his death the con- 
ference loses a faithful servant, and his 
family a kind father and husband. 

Funeral services held at the M. E. Church 
in Tipton, Tuesday, March 29, were con- 
ducted by Rev. George D. Foster, assisted 
by the local ministers of the city. Burial at 
Fairview Cemetery, Tipton. 


Carversville Christian Orphanage 
Report for ee mall and March, 


CONNECTICUT 
C. E. Society, South Danbury ......-.++++++++: $ 1.00 
ILLINOIS 
Mt. Gilead Christian Church ..........+-+-++5 
Washington Grove Christian Church ......... 1 
Freedom Sunday-school .........0-eeeeeeeeeee 
Pottersville Sunday-school .........seeeeeeeeee 1 
Bethany Christian Church .........+e.eeeeee% 
Bethesda Christian Church .......--+eee+eee: 
Muncie Christian Church ..........-eeeeeeees 
North Grove Sunday-school .........-+0++00+: 
Water Valley Sunday-school ..........-0see00: 
Prairie Hope Christian Church ............++- 
INDIANA 
Senia Christian Church .........sceeceeeeees $ 
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Whetstone NS nr ra 8.20 
Millwood Sunday-school .............0.seeeees 6.51 
Waterford Sunday-school .............eeeeee00 5.00 
Antioch Sunday-school .............cseeeeeee. 10.00 
Olive Chapel Sunday-school ...............4 8.00 
Otter Creek Sunday-school .............es000+ 5.00 
First Christian Church Mooreland ........... 15.00 
Old Union Christian Church 5.25 
Salamonia Sunday-school ................2.4: 2.51 
Washington Grove Sunday-school ............- 1.48 
Hannas Creek Sunday-school ...............+- 3.36 
Bee Ridge Christian Church ................. 5.00 
DOROM MASINI oko os 5. os sans oscen see's 5.00 
Broadway Sunday-school ...............0.000: 3.00 
Greentown Sunday-school ...............eee0% 3.00 
Frecdom Christian Church ................-- 1.50 
Rock Valley Christian Church ............... 6.75 
Primary Dept. Waterford Sunday-school ...... 1.00 
W. M. S. Albany Christian Church ........... 10.25 

IOWA 
Oak Grove Sunday-school ................0:- $ 10.65 
Ferguson Christian Church ...............00- 4.73 
Legrande Christian Church ...............0-. 4.00 
Forest Home Sunday-school .............000- 1.00 
KANSAS 

“On Timers” Class, Miltonvale ............... $ 1.00 
Pleasant Home Sunday-school ...............- 4.31 
S. S. Class, Milbomvale ..... on. cccccccdscs 1.00 
Elm City Christian Church ................. 4.00 
Aas es NN Gols cas chi cea basics bos 5.00 


: MAINE 
South Berwick and Wells, Christian Church ...$ 10.00 


Agamenticus Sunday-school ...............00+ 1.30 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Sse OE ANI ss ww ais ib nwiswis'awee $ 5.00 
Swansea Sunday-school .............eceeceees 6.10 
Brownells Corners Sunday-school ............- 5.00 
Philophron Circle of King’s Daughters, New 
PR cot iureee rac ceerehacciy seen < 25.00 
MICHIGAN 
Forest Hill Christian Church ................ $ 1.81 
Missouri 
Pleasant Ridge Christian Church ............ $ 3.00 
Pleasant Ridge Ladies’ Aid Society ........... 10.00 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Newton Christian Church ..................- $ 10.00 
Newton Sunday-school .................ee000 11.87 
C. E. Society, South Danbury ................ 1.00 
is Ti. Bortety, EMME .< ccc ccscevccscocseces 1.00 
Susan Green Missionary Society, Portsmouth .. 4.00 
New JERSEY 
Happy Workers Class, Milford ............... $ 10.00 
Jr. Dept. Irvington, Sunday-school ........... 5.00 
Locktown Sunday-school ..............scceee. 10.17 
i cL windiswe ces cose 8.70 
ih Bs SORRY, BSWRRIMIID og civics s cosnnvnconccece 27.50 
S. S. Class, Lyons Ave., School, Miss Stengle .. 5.00 
OE oe ae eee 5.00 
Home Dept., Irvington Sunday-school ........ 14.00 
Cheerful Givers, S. S. Class, Newark ........ 15.00 
S. Class, Second Church, Irvington, Miss 
DN oe asck CVs SU eke Lakes pncucsesesrebcs 2.00 
C. E. Dept. of N. J. Conference .............. 15.00 
Vienna Christian Church ................00.- 2.00 
Locktown, Sunday-school .................005 1.75 
New York 
South ‘Westerlo Christian Church ............ $ 25.00 
South Westerlo Sunday-school ............... 20.50 
Barkersville Christian Church ................ 2.00 
Alcove Christian Church ..............00000; 15.75 
Thurston Sunday-school ...............cceee0: 3.95 
Rural Grove Sunday-school ................005 9.03 
Ketchum Sunday-school ................ee0005 10.00 
Lakemont Sunday-school ..............e0ee005 6.00 
Maryland Sunday-school ................eee005 3.00 
Springfield Dock Sunday-school ............... 5.00 
aga 5.00 
Hartwick Missionary Society ................ 7.29 
New Britian Sunday-school .................. 1.83 
Freehold Church and Sunday-school ........... 6.80 
Orangeport Christian Church ............... 20.00 
Machias Sunday-school ................e0ee0% 2.36 
fey le ee ooh ok oS ceekecaeeee kee cues 11.70 
ce re ee ee 20.00 
Varderveer Park Sunday-school .............. 7.21 
Springfield Dock Christian Church kas 3.00 
C. E. Society, Newfield Christian Church ... .. 10.00 
Ingleside Sunday-school ...............eeeeeee 4.00 
OHIO 
Dr. J. F. Burnett, Secretary. Dayton ........ $197.33 
Graham Chapel Sunday-school ............... 7.49 
Fairview Christian Church ................... 5.00 
Blanchard Church and Sunday-school ......... 10.00 
Westville Sunday-school ................2020- 4.19 
PERO SUID, oc vicscc ccs swnevcecncdiee 3.00 
Summerford Sunday-school .................4- 6.00 
Bible Chapel Sunday-school ................4. 3.64 
NOE on oi vnc devisece cscaen seu 10.00 
Phillipsburg Sunday-school ...............+0+ 10.00 
Pt. Isabel Sunday-school ...............0..00% 5.00 
South Vienna Christian Church .............. 3.40 
Buckland Sunday-school ............eceecee0. 6.54 
Dr. J. F. Burnett, Secretary, Dayton ........ 81.02 
Westminster Christian Church ............... 2.75 
Dr. O. S. Thomas. Secretary, Dayton ......... 154.67 
Sugar Grove Sunday-school ...............+8: 5.00 
Cove Springs Christian Church .............. 3.13 
Sugar Creek Sunday-school ...............005 6.33 
Wrightstown Sunday-school ................+: 2.15 
Genntown Sunday-school .............ee0e000. 7.17 
Logan Christian Church ..................05 2.25 
Dr. J. F. Burnett, Secretary, Dayton ........ v 
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Six Mile Christian Church ...........+ss000% 2.00 
First Church, Baton ....c.ccccccsccccvssvcoses 5.00 
i WI, / ain bale 0. 0'win bd ei cie eins 0.0.0 4 0 40.4588 3.00 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rays Cove Christian Church ..........++ee005 $ 6.78 
Sidling Hill Christian Church .............4. 5.50 
Chapmantown Christian Church .............. 4.75 
Madisonville Sunday-school ........-..+++++++ 8.00 
Mays Chapel Christian Church ............++- 4.38 
Prosperity Christian Church .............+++ 7.00 
Carversville Sunday-school ..............se0.. 2.50 
Earlston Sunday-school, Birthday ............ 12.50 
Amaranth Christian Church ..............0+- 3.75 
Amaranth Sunday-school ...........seeesee8. 5.00 
Lewisburg Sunday-school .........cccccccseeee 7.28 
Springboro Sunday-school .............00ee008 9.00 
Gulf Mills Sunday-school ...............s0002- 25.00 
Laurel Ridge Christian Church .............++ 3.00 
Chapmantown Sunday-school ..............+++ 2.00 
Buck Valley Christian Church .............+. 2.00 
Tullytown Christian Church ................. 2.50 
RHODE ISLAND 
Elmwood Christian Church ........-..+++0005 $ 15.00 
Mooseup Valley Sunday-school ...........+..+ 2.50 
Moosup Valley Christian Church ............+. 2.00 
CG, Ee eas TD ain 0 8 so ed wks ee siesie cee 1.00 
VERMONT 
Primary Class, Woodstock Sunday-school ..... $ 2.00 
North Shrewsbury Christian Church ......... 3.00 


Selecting the Sunday-school Prizes 


By Hilda Richmond 

HERE are more tragedies connected with 

Sunday-school prizes than teachers and 
officers dream of. All children, particularly 
little children, love rewards, and while some 
schools frown upon the material side of Sun- 
day-school attendance and the memorizing 
of verses and promptness in the shape of 
little rewards, the fact remains that well 
chosen prizes do add to the spiritual side of 
Sunday-school life as well as to numbers. 


Well chosen! Those words should be 
pondered by each and every person who has 
to do with selecting gifts for children. What 
disappointments are connected with giving 
in this fashion—disappointments that might 
so easily be avoided. One winter a careless 
committee in our school selected the candy 
for the Christmas treat, a promised treat 
that had brought in new pupils and held 
wavering ones in line for several months 
previous to the great day, and then it was 
found that the candy was so cheap and poor 
as to be worthless. Of course the members 
were sorry they had not personally looked 
at the candy instead of taking somebody’s 
word for it, but the money was spent and 
the faith of many of the children wrecked. 

Most teachers light upon a New Testa- 
ment, a little book of Psalms, or some re- 
ligious volume in giving books, when often 
the child’s parents have given him those 
things. Others go to a bookstore and 
without consulting anybody but the clerk 
who is there to get rid of what is in stock, 
they buy volumes entirely unsuited to the 
age and taste of the pupils. My own boy 
has received books that he never looked into 
after the first few pages. 

Really at the risk of being thought friv- 
olous, many good teachers declare for some 
trinket, something that can be eaten, a little 
excursion, a party, a string of beads for 
the girls and a jack knife for the boys, 
something that appeals to the child’s nature 
now rather than after while. Of course the 
old idea was “something to keep,” and there 
are little Testaments wrapped in bits of 
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In writing these Bible Stories 
for little children, in monosy]l- 
lables, the language of the Bible 
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possible. There is a sacredness 
in the very words of Holy Writ 
which children feel keenly; and 
they will listen with much more 
attention to the Bible when it is 
read in church or in the family, 
if they hear the same words with 
which they are already familiar 
in their storybook. The book is 
printed in large clear, easy-to- 
read type and has numerous 
illustrations in colors that will 
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silk that nobody ever read simply because 
they were in such fine print that nobody 
could read them with comfort. What if it 
does seem foolish and frivolous to give the 
faithful ones a nice party with some special 
treat? They can keep the memory of it 
quite as well as a book they will never read. 
It isn’t a sign of irreverence to use ma- 
terial things to reward little boys and girls, 
or older folks either. It won’t hurt an adult 
class to indulge in a big picnic for the ones 
who have clung to the class all through the 
hot weather. 

One beloved teacher takes her prize pupils 
on a shopping expedition with a shining half 
dollar tightly clasped in each pupil’s perspir- 
ing fist, or tucked snugly away in a little 
pocket, and they have a glorious time choos- 
ing their own things. Maybe they waste the 
money and maybe they eat most of it up, 
or what it will buy, but they are satisfied 
and that is more than can be said often 
when the teacher selects the gifts. At least 
they have had a great deal of fun out of the 


we 
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transaction and will work hard for the next 
prize. 

So when promising children rewards for 
anything connected with the Sunday-school, 
do use care and discrimination in selecting 
them, or let them do their own choosing, 
which in the long run is far more satis- 
factory. 


Not “Tattling” 


MOTHER!” Little Allen dashed up to the 

end of the porch. “Mother, come here a 
minute, please! What do you s’pose Jack 
said to me! Oh, mother, it was something 
awful—and”— 

Mrs. Blake shook her blonde head in gen- 
tle reproof. 

“Careful, Allen, careful! What has moth- 
er always told you about tattling? It isn’t 
manly, dear. Mother doesn’t want to know 
what Jack said.” 

“All right, then, mother!” Was there 
just a touch of defiance, a peculiar look in 
his little round face as he dashed down 
the walk again? A moment later, he and the 
young neighbor Jack were going down the 
street together. 

“You see, Alice!” Mrs. Blake spoke com- 
placently to her cousin. ‘How quickly they 
have made up. I always tell Allen I won’t 
listen to tales about his playmates. No, I 
hardly know this little Jack—they moved 
here only a month ago—but he’s a bright- 
looking boy, and he seems to have a sort of 
fascination for Allen.” 

A few moments’ silence, then Mrs. Willis 
spoke abruptly: 

“Nell, I wouldn’t dare take that course 
with my children—wholesale discourage- 
ment of ‘tattling’ is too dangerous! How do 
you know but that ‘something awful’ Allen 
was so anxious to repeat to you was some- 
thing you ought to know—that you’d feel 
terribly not to know? I’ve made it a rule 
with Jimmy and Louise that they can tell 
mother anything—and it will not be tattling, 
their coming straight to me with anything 
they have seen or heard. And oh, Nell, sev- 
eral times it has almost made my heart 
stand still to think what might have been 
the result if they hadn’t been encouraged 
to such frankness. It’s the only way you 
can keep tab on their friends and associates 
sometimes. Only a week before I left home 
I had a heart-to-heart talk with Jimmy to 
counteract some most undesirable informa- 
tion—misinformation—he had received from 
a boy a few years older than he.” 

Silence again, then, abruptly, Mrs. Blake 
arose. 

“Excuse me a moment, Alice—there they 
are coming back—and I want to speak to 
Allen. Allen, come in, dear, just a minute.” 

But the minute had extended to five be- 
fore she returned to her cousin and little 
Allen went whistling down to the store on 
an “errand for mother.” 

“Alice!” she said without preamble, “that 
boy”—her voice was not quite steady—“that 
little boy he’s been playing with so constant- 
ly for a week, told him something— Oh, 
Alice, Alice! I’m so glad you said what you 
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THE “THOMAS SPECIAL” SELF- 
COLLECTING CUSHIONED TRAY 


Interlocking, Noiseless, and Dust-proof. 


style. 
Aluminum Tray with 86 Plain Shallow Glasses 
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communion. 


This Tray is unquestionably the most satis- 
factory Tray now in use, both for pew and alta: 
It is compact, noiseless, dust and 


insect proof through its interlocking feature, 
does not rest on the glasses when stacked, and 
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systems. 
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is mot necessary’ to 
throw back the head in 
drinking. It empties 
easily, has round bottom 
inside, being easily 
cleaned. It can be used 
with any of our Trays. 
Plain or with Gold Band. 


Plain glasses, $1.20 doz. 
= Band glasses, $1.75 


oz. 
Aluminum Cups, $1.50 
Delivery extra. 


SINGLE FILLERS 


(Recommended for Churches 
using six trays or less) 


Single Filler No. 1 consists 
of a glass container into 
which is fitted a_ special 
nickle-plated pouring device 
(removable). Easily cleaned 
and kept clean. Very satis- 
factory. Single Fillers No. 2 
and No. 3 (No. 3 having bulb) 
are nickle-plated outside and 
silver lined inside. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
ALUMINUM FILLER 


(Recommended for large 
Churches) 

With this Filler 150 cups can 
be filled per minute. Has no 
valves or springs, is exceed- 
ingly simple and being made 
of Aluminum will not corrode. 
Price, $7.50. Delivery extra. 


Cover with Maltese Cross. 


BREAD PLATES 


WIDE RIM BREAD PLATE 
Furnished Also With Narrow Rim 
Aluminum, $1.85 
Delivery extra. 


Silver Plate, $5.75 


Single Filler No. 2 


Price $5.75 
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did—so thankful for the chance to have this 
plain talk with Allen, to set things straight 
in his little mind. And then I explained 
to him, as well as I could, the difference be- 
tween foolish tattling—petty, personal com- 
plaints, you know—and coming to mother 
with frankness about anything he’s heard 


or seen and thinks I ought to know. It’s sur- 
prising how he seemed to understand!”— 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in Zion’s Herald. 
oO 
“The amount of work a man can do de- 
pends almost as much upon his will as upon 
his constitution.” 
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The Legend of the Wings 


NCE in the long ago, before man came . 


to the earth to live, the birds had sweet 
voices with which to sing; they had beauti- 
ful colors with which to make the roadways 
bright, but they had no wings. They hopped 
about from place to place, often in danger 
of their lives from the animals all about 
them, but they could not fly. 

Now, there was work to be done in the 
animal world, and God chose one and an- 
other of the animals and birds to do it. 
Some scattered seeds, some carried messages, 
and some worked to make the whole world 
more beautiful. But none of the animals 
wished to bear burdens from one place to 
another. 

The lion said: “I am too great to carry 
bundles.” 

The rabbit said: “I am too small to carry 
bundles.” 

The sheep said: “I give wool, so why 
should I carry bundles?” 

The chipmunk said: “I must run fast and 
far, so how can I carry bundles?” 

One and another they all asked to be ex- 
cused, all but the birds. When they saw 
that the bundles had to be carried, they said 
to the great God who guarded them: “We 
are very small and cannot carry much. But 
we are glad to do what we can. Make the 
bundles small, and we can help to do the 
work. There are many of us; perhaps we 
can do it all.” 

So the bundles were put on their backs. 
Sometimes they staggered under the weight 
of them, but still they carried, and they sang 
their sweet songs as they hopped along. 
They could still pick up bits of food as they 
went along. At first their songs could not 
be understood, but gradually the other ani- 
mals found that they were singing. 

“Never mind about the burdens. 
do our best.” 

And as the days went by the burdens 
seemed lighter. Soon the burdens seemed to 
be lifting them instead of their lifting the 
burdens. Then, lo! when the winter was 
gone and the springtime came again, the 
burdens rolled away, and in their place were 
wings, wings with which they could fly away 
from danger and spend their days in the 
beautiful sky and in the tree tops. They 
had learned how to carry the burden, and 
the burden had become wings to lift them 
nearer to the great God for whom they had 
done the work.—Margaret W. Eggleston, in 
Christian Index. 


We will 


Personal Interview Evangelism 
(Continued from page eight) 


have been privileged to be under father’s 
ministry may have not recognized the simi- 
larity between the principal idea of visita- 
tion evangelism as embodied in our Kingdom 
Enlistment Week program and the idea they 
have seen father emphasize in his evangel- 
istic campaigns in the years gone by, but 
they will recall as they read these lines. Of 
course it is not the same now. It has been 
developed and enlarged upon. But the 





THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


sprout was there which has grown into the 
present tree. 

Having given credit as to the one who 
gave the idea which has grown and de- 
veloped into our present program of “per- 
sonal interview evangelism,” it is for the 
readers of these lines, and all members of 
the Christian Church to decide what future 
developments are to be made in the work of 
evangelism in our church, and what the fu- 
ture of the Department of Evangelism and 
Life Service is to be. 

I have presented our Kingdom Enlistment 
Week program to pastor’s conferences and 
lay meetings representing all the leading de- 
nominations in the principal cities of the 
East, the Middle West, and on the Pacific 
Coast. Everywhere, the universal response 
has been that the Christian Church has one 
of the very best programs of evangelism of 
any of the denominations. 

The members of the Board of Evangelism 
and the Executive Secretary, Dr. Howsare, 
have spent much time and study during the 
past quadrennium in improving, developing, 
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YOU AS A PREACHER 
HERE isn't a word that a preacher can say 
No matter how lovely or true, 
Nor is there a prayer that his eager lips pray 
That can preach such a sermon as you. 


You vowed to serve Christ, and men know 
that you did, 
They're watching the things that you do; 
There isn’t an action of yours that is hid, 
Men are watching and studying you. 


You say you're “no preacher,” yes, but you 
preach 
A wonderful sermon each day; 
The acts of your life are the things that you 
teach, 
It isn’t the things that you say. 


If Christians, were Christians, as they do 
profess, 
Men would notice their glorified mien; 
And say, “What wondrous thing they possess 
Who follow the meek Nazarene!” 


O Christians, remember you bear his dear 
name, 
Your lives are for others to view. 
You are living examples, men praise you, or 
blame 
And measure all Christians by you. 
—Florence B. Anderson, in Moody Bible 
Institute Monthly. 
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and enlarging upon this program of evangel- 
ism to make it what we now have. 

It is for the pastors and members of the 
Christian denomination now to declare how 
much they appreciate what has been done 
for the cause of evangelism in our church 
and to decide what shall be done to promote 
the cause of evangelism in our denomination 
in the future. 

The Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service has been a servant of our church. 
The offering in May will determine what its 
future service will be. 

Every person who appreciates the practi- 
cal and efficient program of Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week will want to help promote the 
Department of Evangelism. 

Every person who wants the Christian 
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Church to go forward in Kingdom service 
will be anxious to help support the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism. 

Every person who has been won to Christ 
through the program of Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week will want to help promote this 
great work. 

Every member of the Christian denomina- 
tion ought to have some part in the offering 
on May 2 for the Department of Evangelism 
and Life Service. 

Dover, Delaware. 

eS 


Remember that God is working for eter- 
nity, and has eternity to work in. It takes 
centuries to make an oak tree; things with- 
out worth complete their life-course in a day 
or a week or a year. As for yourself, for 
you are building up a character which shall 
have eternal worth, have patience with God 
in the working out of his purpose, for he is 
making a Kingdom which shall endure for- 
ever. . . . Be patient with other people, and 
out of patient expectation, try to help them. 
—James Iverach. 

oO 


Experience is a book of law that is writ- 
ten and recorded in the life of every in- 
dividual. Each day a new chapter is added 
to this great volume. The contents of this 
book are completely indexed for quick refer- 
ence, and the learning it holds is of much 
value to its author if the bright light of 
memory is ever turned upon its pages. What 
we write today must be intelligently guided 
by what was written yesterday, if the many 
chapters are to be a story of progress and 
accomplishment.—E xchange. 


oO 


When we look into the long avenue of the 
future and see the good there is for each one 
of us to do, we realize after all what a beau- 
tiful thing it is to work, and to live to be 
happy.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 








Deaths 


Almira Ford, wife of the late Rev. S. B. Ford, died 
March 138, 1926, aged seventy-nine years. She was 
the mother of nine children of whom five survive. At 
the early age of fourteen she was converted and 
united with the M. E. church, but later transferred 
her membership to the Tippecanoe Christian Church, 
Pulaski County, Indiana, of which church she re- 
mained a consistent and faithful member until death. 
Funeral services were conducted by the writer at 
the Tippecanoe Christian Church. 

: D. A. Cook. 





Mrs. William Percy, widow of the late Elder Percy. 
passed away March 20, 1926, at Toronto, Canada, at 
the age of eighty-three years. She was the daughter 
of Rev. Jeremiah Graham, one of the grand old pio 
need preachers of the Ontario Christian Conference 
and resident for over half a century about New- 
market, Sharon, and Queensville, having preached 
that entire time without a dollar’s pay. Mrs. Percy 
was a woman of resolute character and vision, and 4 
wonderful mother of eight children. Two of her sons 
became preachers, two daughters trained nurses, and 
the rest went into teaching, office work, and business. 
She was an indefatigable W. C. T. U. crusader 
throughout the entire battle for prohibition and a con- 
stant writer and speaker. She lived to see its tenta- 
tive triumph and several of her family take part 
in the victory of the dry amendment to the United 
States’ Constitution. She died as she had lived—in 
the firmness of her faith. The funeral was con- 
ducted at 24 Dearbourne Ave., Toronto, Monday even- 
ing by Rev. C. J. Felton, pastor at Bathurst St. 
Christian Church, and at Stouffville Christian Church 


(Continued third column, page 23) 








